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“Leap’s Prolific’ 
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Again Out-yielding Other Varieties 
Crops of 35 to 41 bushels per acre have been threshed this year. One 


1l-acre field made 450 bu. 
acres gave 682 bu. 


acres—over 46 bu. per acre. 
seen “Leap’s Prolific” leadin 
proven a reliable variety—an 


Another, 10-acres, 388 bu. 
In former seasons under more favor- 
able conditions, as high-as 554 bu. were grown on 12 
Every year since 1913 has 
other prheats. 
can be 


Seventeen 


It has 
depended upon 


for profitable results. 


“Leap’s Prolific” is classed as a hard, red winter wheat. Grows 
a beardless, white-chaff head. Grain is of good size, long, and of 
finest milling qualities. Straw is tall and stiff. It is early, hardy, 
vigorous and PROLIFIC indeed. It stands rough farming. Re- 
sponds with big yields to careful culture and fertilization. It 
does not shatter easily. Makes broad compact heads (see cut) 
filled with grain from base to tip. “Leap’s Prolific” is a great 
stooler. 1% bu. ig enough to sow an acre. You need not sow 
more of this seed. The undersigned has sold hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of winter seed wheat, of perhaps twenty 
varieties—all of merit—and believes “Leap’s Prolific” entitléd 
to first place as a hardy, vigorous, prolific variety. 


Closely Graded Seed —Clean—Priced Right 


This seed produced here in these fertile Lancaster Wheat Valleys—especially 
for seed purposes, Graded to perfection by our powerful and most modern outfit. 
Was harvested in good weather—perfectly dry—grain is well-filled, bright color, 
strictly sound germination. It is free from o—Tyo—smu o—cheat— 
and other impurities. Will pass most critical inspection, and please any wheat 
grower. diate sh t. 








is now packed in good cotton bags—ready for i Pp 

When the “‘LEAP’S PROLIFIC” you order reaches you—examine it. If it does not 
suit you, return it, We will refund your mo and pay freight for round trip. 
We could not afford to make this offer if our ‘‘Leap’s Prolific’ was not first-class 
seed. No paper would print this offer if they did not know we can back it up. 


Prices: 1 to 14 bu. at $2.40 per bu. 15 to 29 bu. at $2.85 per bu. 30 to 50 bu. 
at $2.30 per bu. 60 bu. and over af $2.25 per bu. eo ae free. On five or 
more ols we Ry the freight to any station in Ohio—New York—Pennsyl- 
vania—Virginia—West Virginia—Maryland—New Jersey—Delaware—Connecticut 
—Massachusetts, Customers not in above freight-paid territory may deduct 
18¢ per bu. from above prices, then we'll ship charges collect. Send cash with 
order. Your check will do. Order today. This advertisement appears only once. 





A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., Box 60 Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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for all live stock. 
FREE 





Kendallville, Indiana 


ein your Household 


ppreciate this convenience 


Running Water 
Under Pressure 


Where you want it 
and when you want it. 


"THERE is not a member of your household but 


who will appreciate the convenience afforded by 
a modern water supply system, for it will banish the 
drudgery of pumping and carrying water by hand. 
Hoosier Water Service brings to the farm 
home owner the many advantages which 
are derived from a supply of running 
water, under pressure. It makes possible 
a modern bath room, affords protection 
against fire, as well as providing water 


If you are interested in having running 
water in your home write today 
for Bulletin F. /t's free. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
Dept. N 




































Cook a Whole Meal 
In 30 Minutes 
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It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book § A Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, inc. 379 Temple ST. Springfield, Mass. 
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Out ih The Fields 


Considering the Seeding Problem 








Varieties of Winter Wheat 


Listed below are leading varieties 
of wheat as recommended by the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture for the states covered by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, as follows: 

Ohio—In a 20-year varietal ex- 
periment at the Ohio station the Daw- 
son Golden Chaff has led in yield by 
slightly more than a bushel per acre. 
This wheat is an amber or white 
grained wheat. Red wheat following 
closely in yield are Harvest King, 
Nigger, Poole, Mealy and Valley, The 
white wheats D..wson Golden Chaff 
and Gold Coin have again led in 
yield, but by less than a bushel per 
acre. In this 10-year-old experiment 
the highest yielding red wheats are 
the Gladden (a selection of Gipsy), 
Portage (a selection of Poole), Trum- 
bull (a selection of Fultz), Harvest 
King, Red Wave, Poole, and Nigger. 
Tests made on different parts of the 
state indicate that the _ selections 
named above are widely adapted. The 
Gladden, Nigger, and Valley are 
bearded; the others are beardless. 

West Virginia — Gipsy, Nigger, and 
Rudy (bearded, red-grained varieties), 
Poole (beardless red grained), and 
Dawson Golden Chaff (beardless white 
grained) are good varieties for grow- 
ing in this state. 

Maryland —- The following varieties 
of wheat are adapted to Maryland: 
China and Currell Prolific (beardless 
red wheats), Bearded Purple Straw. 
Dietz Longberry, Turkish Amber, 
Mammoth Red,'and Fulcaster (beard- 
ed red wheats), and Dawson Golden 
Chaff (a beardless white wheat). 

Delaware — The wheats listed be- 
low are especially recommended for 
conditions in this state. They have 
yielded well in extensive experiments 
at the Delaware station and in the 
main have the characteristics desired 
by the farmer and by the miller. The 
bearded varieties recommended are 
the Auburn Red, Dietz Amber, 
Farmers Trust, Gipsy, Lebanon, Medi- 
terranean, Red Wonder, Reliable, 
Rudy, and Valley. The beardless 
varieties recommended are the Cali- 
fornia Red, Currell Prolific, Harvest 
King, Leap Prolific, and Poole. 

New Jersey—The Fultz, Currell 
Prolific, and China are good beardless 
red-grained wheats for New Jersey, 
and the Dawson Golden Chaff is an 
adapted beardless white-grained 
wheat. These varieties have been 
widely grown and have been found 
to yield well in nearly every place 
where tried. The Leap Prolific is a 
good beardless red-grained wheat for 
the state for early sowing, but has 
not been found as satisfactory as some 
other varieties for late sowing. The 
Red Wave is also grown to some ex- 
tent. The Fulcaster, a bearded red- 
grained variety, is adapted to a wide 
range of soils in the state and is one 
of the surest wheats for northern New 
Jersey, as it also is for much of the 
eastern part of the United States. 
The straw is of medium stiffness, this 
variety being inferior in this respect 
to the Fultz, Currell Prolific, and 
China varieties. . 

Pennsylvania — Varietie: of red 
winter wheat adapted to Pennsylvania 
are the Currell Prolific, St. Louis 
Grand Prize, Poole, Red Wave, Har- 
vest King, Reliable, Dietz Longberry, 
and Fulcaster. The last three men- 
tioned are bearded; the others, beard- 
less. Dawson Golden Chaff, a white 
wheat, gives excellent results in the 
state. 

New York— White wheats are 
most commonly grown in New York. 
Several of the red wheats, however, 
have yielded well in recent experi- 
ments. The Red Wave and Prosper- 
ity, beardless varieties, and the Gipsy 
and Fulcaster, bearded varieties, are 
recommended: 


Soft White Winter Wheat 

The principal district growing soft 
winter wheat comprises New York 
and Pennsylvania and portions of the 
states lying immediagely south and 
east of them. White wheat is not 
the only kind grown in this district, 
red wheat -being also largely grown 
in some parts. 

In New York and under similar 
conditions, speaking generally, white 
wheats yield more grain per acre, 
possess stronger straw, weigh a little 
less to the measured bushel. have 
slightly softer grains, and furnish a 
better pastry flour but a somewhat 





— 
ee 


weaker bread flour than the Ted 
varieties. 


Demand for Soft Wheat 


There is a considerable demand fop 
soft white wheat in New York ang 
adjoining states by manufacture o 
whole-wheat foods and pastry flours 
When the local supply is inadequat, 
this class of wheat is sometime 
brought from the Pacific coast. There 
is also a large local demand for wheg 
as poultry feed in these states and 
in New England, and the variety giv. 
ing the largest yields of grain wij 
probably be found most profitable 
where this demand exists, irrespee. 
tive of the milling value of the wheat 
Where white wheat yields best, there. 
fore, and there is a good market {or 
it, the growing of this type is recom. 
mended. 





Grass Mixture With Wheat 


Kindly advise what grass seed to use {or 
meadow in connection with wheat. What 
kind of seed shall be used and how many 
pounds per acre is advisable?—[A. Ww. Rp 
Pennsylvania. ~ P 

At the time of seeding wheat sow 
10 pounds of timothy to the acre, 
Most grain drills have a grass seed 
box for grass seeding purposes. This 
box can be regulated for use as to 
quantity. The folloWing spring, dur- 
ing the latter part of March or early 
April seed 10 pounds of common red 
clover to the acre on top of the 
ground. Many good farmers prefer 
a mixture of alsike and common red 
clover, using about six pounds of 
common red clover and four pounds 
of the alsike to the acre. The best 
time for seeding the clover is ona 
frosty morning when the ground is 
honey-combed by a slight freeze. This 
mixture is good both for pasture or 
for hay. 








Legal Questions 











~ 











Must Prove Non Payment 


il person obtained two judgments more 
than years ago, also one note more than 
23 years ago. Can the holder of the judg- 
ments and notes now reach property to 
secure the same?—(L. F. G., Pennsylvania 

Unless there has been some pay- 
ment made.on each within 20 years 
there is a presumption that they have 
been paid, but such presumption may 
be overcome by proof to the contrary, 
however. 





A Just Claim 


A highway supervisor appointed a per- 
son as overseer of a certain highway. He 
cared for same during the winter and en- 
deavored to keep the highway free from 
snow. He presented his bill to the town and 
the same having been approved by the high 
way supervisor. The town has discounted 
the same considerably and refuses to pay the 
full amount. What can the grees do who 
performed the work?—[F. J. M., New York. 


If the town refuses to pay him 
what he considers his_services were 
reasonably worth, then he can bring 
suit against the town for the amount 
of his claim. As the supervisor !s 
willing to st ‘. chat his claim is just 
it would seem that he would win in 
an action against the town. 


Second Wife’s Share 


- A man died leaving a will by which be 
provided that his wife should have her liv- 
ing off the place during her life, after W 
the property is to go to a daughter. Be 
owned real estate and his first wife had 0 
real estate. Is the second wife entitled to 
the use of the real estate in his name, alse 
Set in the first wife’s name —[C. L., New 
ork. 


Unless the first wife made a will 





the husband’s interest in her real _ 


estate ceased at his death and the 
property will go to the heirs of his 
first wife, the second wife not being 
entitled to any part or interest in it, 
she will be entitled only to the us? 
of the real estate owned by her hus 
band at the time of his death. 


Have Deed Recorded 
it turned bis over t 
his wite in. the presence ot a notary vat oo 
Feo, cam che te ot Ieee 
. e having 7 
[Mrs. a a C., Oswego county, N. Y- 
If the property is not on 
have it recorded at once. If the deed 
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Canning Corn for Cows 


. New Jersey Farmer Writes About His Experience in Filling Silo — By M. D. Green 


UR methoe of filling the silo has 
changed very much in the last 
year or two. We now have our 
own outfit where as before it was 
necessary to hire a custom rig. 

The two methods are very different, and 
these I shall try to point out. 

About two weeks before filling time we 

look over our silo. The doors often need 
some repairing so that we may be sure that 
they will be all ready to slip in when needed. 
Three or four days before we expect to fill 
we get our blower out and go over it thor- 
oughly to see that everything is tight. Then 
we grind or have ground the knives; we 
have an extra set to put in when the first 
set get dull. 
. We put the blower in place and put pipe 
up and attach distributor pipe. I have found 
that it pays to allow two or three days mar- 
gin as there are always 


silage corn can be made quite easy or very 
hard, depending on how it is done. 


We have men in the field to place the 
bundles of corn on the wagons. We figure 
on two men to three wagons. As one of the 
wagons will be at the blower most of the 
time, one of these men and the driver of 
the wagon start at the farthest end of the 
field and take one row of bufdles or two if 
the rows are so short that it is necessary to 
take two rows to get a load. This saves a 
lot of unnecessary carrying which is neces- 
sary if a wide strip is taken. The man on 
the ground places the bundles on rack where 
it is convenient for driver to reach them. 
Right here is the whole trick in loading sil- 
age corn; the loader always starts at rear 
of wagon and loads full height of loads 
before coming forward with load, then when 
he reaches the front of wagon the load is 





things which turn up at 
the last minute and de- 
lay the whole outfit if 
everything is left to be 
done on the last day. 
This was especially true 
when we had to use a 
custom rig for with such 
an expensive crew as is 
necessary with the hired 
rig we didn’t want any 
more idle minutes than 
necessary. 

For cutting the corn 
in the field I consider a 
corn harvester almost 
indispensable. It saves 
two or three men in cut- 
ting and as many more 
in handling the corn, as 
well as making the work 
easier for all parties. 

We start the harves- 
ter a day ‘and half be- 
fore starting to fill, so as 
to get a good head start. 
This is especially impor- 
tant again when using a 
hired rig. One way I 
have found of saving ex- 
tra teams is to start one 
day in the field and fill the next and so on 
each alternate day. In this way the three 
horses necessary to pull the harvester may 
be used to haul some which gives us two of 
our own team with the fourth horse. This 
not only saves hiring extra teams but allows 
the silo to settle. This was impossible be- 
fore we had our own outfit as the man with 
the custom rig did not want to lay off every 
other day. In that case we had to have 
enough teams to run both harvester and 


wagons. 





Flat Racks for Hauling 


For hauling the corn from field to cutter 
we use flat racks about 15 by 7 feet placed 
on low running gears so that the rack ex- 
tends over the wheels. These make loading 
and unloading much easier. Incidentally, 
these are the same racks we use for hauling 
hay so this cuts down our overhead. For 





Good Equipment Makes Quick Work at Silo Filling Time 


completed. He must also be particular to 
place all the butts in one direction usually 
so that when he drives up to blower the butts 
will be toward that machine. This method 
of loading will make unloading quite easy, 
for the driver can stop his wagon so that 
front is-opposite blower table and unload 
from front and then drive up as the load 
works back. 


Farm Tractor for Power 


For power we use the tractor which we 
now have for general farm work. I have 
found that it is very important to have 
plenty of power to operate the blower with 
ease. I would rather have a smaller blower 
and have the engine handle it well than a 
large cutter and not enough power to oper- 
ate it. Almost any of the farm tractors of 
two or more plow capacity will handle with 
ease a blower large enough for the ordinary 
farm. 


Now that we have our own outfit we cut 
our silage in quarter inch lengths. I have 
found that cut in the smaller length it is 
possible to get nearly 50% more in the silo 





as it will pack so much more tightly. It also 
makes a much better quality of silage. With 
the custom rig this is not always advisable 
as it will take nearly twice as long to fill as 
when cut in half inch lengths. Under no 
condition, however, would I advise cutting 
larger than half inch as any longer length 
will be very apt to make a poor quality of 
silage. 

In the silo I consider a distributor an 
absolute necessity if a good uniform grade 
of silage is to be made. For it thoroughly 
mixes the corn with all the leaves and stalks. 


To Tramp or Not to Tramp 


As to tramping silage it is a question in 
my mind whether it is practical ever to 
tramp silage. In my opinion there is only 
one time when it pays at all and that is 


-when a customs rig is used. Then by tramp- 


ing more can be gotten 
into a silo in a short 
time. The way we do 
now is to put one man in 
to handle the distributor 
and then if we have 
plenty of help we put the 
second man in and have 
him pack around the 
edges and put in doors, 
etc., but the second man 
in the silo is always the 
last place to be filled 
when help is_ scarce. 
When there is an oppor- 
tunity to allow the silage 
to settle and then (fill 
again it will pack much 
tighter than any one can 
possibly tramp it. 

The main difference 
in our methods of fill- 
ing now that we have 
our own rig and when 
we had to depend on a 
custom rig is that with 
the hired rig at $30 or 
$35 a day we tried to get 
through as quickly as 
possible. We ran five 
teams when we could 
; get them, and had four 
men in field to load the corny Our whole 
idea was to keep the machine going all the 
time and get through as quickly as possible. 


Now with our own rig we do not find it 
necessary to fill so quickly. We trade work 
with our neighbors so as to get enough help 
to run a full crew of three teams for two 
days, this usually fills our silo or nearly fills - 
it. Then after that as it settles we keep fill- 
ing it up with our own help so that in the 
end we have a full silo, which was impos- 
sible with a hired rig. . 


As to the proper stage of the corn for put- 
ting in silo: I believe that the best silage 
is made when it is changing from milk to 
dough or when all dough. That is about the 
same time when ordinary corn is ready for 
shocking. There is considerable to be gained 
by cutting the corn at the proper stage. 
When a farmers has gone to a season’s work 
in the cornfield, it is a shame to have some 
of his labor wasted by taking in the corn at 
an unfavorable time. The making of silage 


is not such a hard job as the inexperienced 
are apt to believe. 
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They Want the Money 

Those who fall within the action of the ex- 
cess profits tax of the federal revenue law 
insist that congress shall abolish this clause 
in the new tax bill and make it effective as of 
January 1, 1921. Outside of the merits, or 
of the evils of the law, if such exist, we see no 
reason why this section of the law should be 
made retroactive. The present law has been 
in force for seven months of this year. Due 
consideration of the excess profits section has 
been given by every enterprise concerned dur- 
ing this seven months’ period and selling 
prices have been based upon it. Any rescind- 
ing application means nothing less than a 
governmental donation of the sums so far 
having accumulated. When money is so 
badly needed for revenue we fail to see any 
reason why such grants should be made. This 
tax so far in this year belongs as clearly to the 
government as if it had already been paid 
over. The people already have paid these 
taxes and they should be paid to the govern- 
ment at the proper time. 


> > 
The Best Medicine 
- - — 

I am fully convinced that an unhealthy condition of ex- 
pecting too much from the government is growing up in this 
country. Our people should not depend upon the government 
to do what they should do for themselves. While this is 
true, I do believe that Congress should do all it can within the 
bounds of economic safety to ameliorate the distressing condi- 
tions through which we now are passing, and I believe it is 
the patriotic duty of every one of us through legislation, or 
otherwise, to do all we can to improve the situation and to 
inspire hope and faith in the future of agriculture and our 
country.—[T. C. Atkeson, Grange Leader. 


For years farmers looked to legislation to 
correct the ills that inflicted their business; 
but cures were never effected. Farmers have 
discovered this fact and so have acted, pro- 
ceeding along other lines. The treatment 
they will now pursue will be that of organiza- 
— the medicine they will use will be self- 

elp. 








Not Deceived 


The middle-west and western grain far- 
mers are now passing through the same ex- 
perience that eastern dairymen passed 
through when the milk middlemen so vig- 
orously assailed the dairymen’s league and 
the codperative selling of milk. In the west- 
ern states it is the organized grain dealers 
who are fighting the farmers. The grain 
middlemen have a gigantic fund back of them 
and a most active force of highly paid talent 
to carry on the fight. We note the same sort 
of misrepresentation, the same cunning 
methods, and the same concealed treachery 
in every move made by these middlemen, 

‘A familiar slogan is “Look before you 


leap” in the grain trade’s campaign.’ They 
have chosen this to cause distrust and sus- 
picion among farmers. All kinds of propa- 
ganda are spread in the important grain 
growing sections. These include letters, ad- 
vertisements and articles in the papers. So 
far the most conspicuous results have been 
to make farmers more eager than ever to sign 
the grain selling contracts. Looks like the 
grain growers are going to have a warmer 
time of it than dairymen had when the dairy 
war was waged by the milk middlemen. The 
farmers’ fight is a righteous one and they will 
win in their struggle for codperative selling, 
regardless of commodity or opponents. 





Paying the Piper 


When Congress passed the Adamson act it 
decreed that railroad workers should be given 
ten hours’ pay for eight hours of work. When 
under federal control silly working rules were 
put into effect on the railroads many classes 
of labor were paid all the way from two to 
five times the labor scales that formerly were 
in existence. When thereafter railroad 
wages were advanced on two occasions under 
federal control and later in 1920 advanced 
again by decree of the politically-appointed 
railroad wage,board the wage debauch was 
in full action. 

And these are the reasons why railroads 
are having a bad time of it; why they are not 
meeting expenses; why the service has been 
crippled; why investors refuse to lend funds 
for improvements and extensions. The. rail- 
roads are in a bad way because railroad labor 
has determined to become a preferred class 
of labor, getting for its employment a pre- 
ferred scale of wages on a plane far higher 
than farmers, trades-people, manufacturing 
groups or any other class of American citi- 
zens are paid. Because of this labor selfish- 
ness railroad freight and passenger rates are 
101% higher than in the prewar period. 

Here are the wage figures: Before the 
government took over the railroads the en- 
tire labor costs of all the railroads amounted 
to $1,468,576,394. For the year ending July 
1, 1912, the railroad wage bill amounted to 
$3,698,216,351. Thus by action of the Adam- 
son law of 1916 the labor costs have been in- 
creased by government action $2,229,639,957. 
This is an increase of 151%! 

Are farmers interested? Senator Cum- 
mings, chairman of the Interstate commerce 
commission of the senate declares that far- 
mers pay 55% of the country’s annual freight 
bill; which means that farmers pay $1,226,- 
301,975 annually of this rail wage increase. 
If all wages were on a level with the rail 
scales and farm products were selling at 
prices 151% above what they sold at in 1914 
there would be justification for the present 
wage rates on railroads. Any contention that 
these railroad wages should be coritinued 
nce! be based only on selfishness and personal 
greed. 





Our County Fairs 


The season for the county fairs is on, and 
it is of first importnce how they shall be 
managed. Many of these fairs do not mean 
much to the community in which they are 
held. They furnish a second-rate speed show, 
and that is about all that can be said about 
them. The exhibits at many of them are 
weak, and more especially in livestock lines. 
One great difficulty lies in the small part that 
farmers have to do with the management, 
and hence their lack of interest in its suc- 
cess. Any community can have a good fair 
if the codéperation of farmers is sought and 
part of the direction given over to them. A 
fair should be a good one, not a questionable 
meeting place for respectable people to be 
imposed upon by faker concessions. A fair 
that is simply a test of speeding horses and 
lewd sideshows as the chief center of at- 
traction, is an unmitigated nuisance. 


And So It Goes 


The country is hard beset, yet the office 
holders do not let this condition interfere 
with their personal affairs. For some time 
the President, Vice-President, Secretary of 
War, Attorney General, Secretary of Navy, 
Postmaster General, Secretary of the Inter- 
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ior and the Secretary of Labor have hey 
absent from their duties and the seat of 
government, all at the same time. The time 
will come when a public man will conside 
the acceptance of an important office a; 
meaning the postponement of a vacation anj 
personal recreation until his term of offic 
has expired. Official duties are held to 
lightly in this country. This growing 
menace is hurtful to the interests of the | 
people. And now we hear congress is ty 
recess for a month—and its business is not 
half ended. Oh, the pity of it! 





Your Boy’s College 


In these days of going to college it js 
highly important for the boy to pause be. 
fore making his decision. Many farmers 
sons who do go are spoiled because they 
chose the wrong one. Often this fever to 
get away from the farm into some other 
line is merely a rebellion against limitation, 
If so, it is just and proper. But if it takes 
the boy into a business or calling in which 
he will fail, it is deplorable, because while 
it cannot fit him for a life work contrary to 
his natural gifts, it will unfit him more or 
less for the one he is competent to fill. Most 
boys of 18 or under are not prepared by 
farm life to judge of their capabilities. These 
are latent, and need delicate handling to 
bring out. 

Such boys burning to develop into some. 
thing, anything, rather than farmers, can- 
not, however, make a serious mistake by 
going to a first-class agricultural college for 
at least one year’s regular course. Such a 
course will open their eyes either to the fact 
that their best opportunities lie along agri- 
cultural lines, or will indicate probably bet- 
ter than anything else the line they should 
pursue. Time so spent will not likely jeo- 
pardize success in their natural direction, 
if this be off the farm, nearly so often as if 
spent in some college which aims for the so- 
called professions. In any case, it will give 
the students ‘a higher appreciation of farm 
opportunities, because it will give them new 
points of view. 





Registering Poultry 


The special committee of the American 
Poultry association which is working upon 
a system for registering poultry has a big 
job cut out for it. The matter of register- 
ing cattle, swine and horses is play com- 
pared with the proposition of registering 
purebred poultry, which can increase 150 to 
200-fold in a single season. However, the 
time has come when the standing of the 
purebred poultry industry requires a bal- 
ance wheel to curb promiscuous blending 
of strains as individual preference di- 
rects. The fixing of certain standards, be 
they on the basis of egg production, or of 
appearance or of a combination of both, 
will help stabilize the industry as no one 
thing has done since the foundation of the 
standard of perfection. It will make more 
valuable the fowls of merit and depreciate 
those which cannot perform. This is as it 
should be. 

But what shall the poultry register be, and 
what sort of an organization should handle 
it? Should it be confined to members of 
the American Poultry Association? Even 
the committee of the poultry association, 
which has this is charge, is undecided. These 
are big problems, as the register must apply 
to all breed and all varieties in all’ climates 
and under all conditions. This is too great 


a problem to expect final results at the first _ 


try, but it is a problem which must be solved 
as soon as possible by American poultrymen 
for the good of industry. 





___. He Takes a Better Half 


Our genial senior associate, Mr. William 
H. Bullock, last Thursday, took unto himself 
a wife. This week he is honeymooning in 
rural regions in Pennsylvania. The many 
friends of the fortunate Benedict will re 
joice with him in this happy entrance into, 
what is to him, the new field of matrimony. 
We are sure every reader will wish Mr. 

e, 


Bullock and his bride health, long life, pros 
perity and happiness. 3 sd 
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Not a toy but a most interesting device is 
the wireless outfit. A few farm boys have al- 
ready installed their wireless, and more are 

in to do likewise as time passed by. Dr. 
Wheeler of the federal bureau of markets 
states that already there are about 6000 
licensed amateur radio stations scattered all 
over the country. Of course most of these 
are in cities and towns but the county dis- 
tricts also are represented. 

These wireless outfits are really not expen- 
sive. To carry a distance of 100 miles an ex- 
pense of about $30 covers all. Fora range of 
950 miles the cost is about $60. The outfits 
do not require electrical generating apparatus 
nor batteries in order to take in a message. 
Learning to read a radio message requires 
some patience, but those who know say any 
bright boy or girl can learn the code by which 
the messages are read in a week’s time. In 
some high schools young people may learn 
how and of course other ways are open. 

What does itmean? Oh, many things. For 
one thing a wireless will mean an interesting 
addition to the farm home where young peo- 
ple are. Outside messages may be received 
Boys all over a county can communicate, an 
this in itself will prove a powerful inspiration 
in farm life. Moreover, there are other uses 
of a more practical nature. Think of the 
helpfulness that will follow in getting daily 
weather reports and daily market reports by 
wireless. For instance, once or twice a day 
from a central office the weather reports 
might be sent and a whole state informed in 
afew minutes. Likewise from a central sta- 
tion in one or more big cities the prevailing 
prices could be dispatched, thus informing all 
interested in less time than mail could bring 
a letter, in less time than the facts could be 
telephoned. 

When the uses to which wireless may be put 
on the farm are considered, their number is 
almost legion. And the beauty of it all is 
the original cost is small and the up-keep al- 
most nothing. When a state has installed 
enough wireless outfits to justify, the market 
and weather bureaus undoubtedly would ar- 
range for sending stations and operators. 


Who knows, who will dare say that in 10 
years wireless may not be as common on 
farms as the telephone is today. With the 
idea spreading so rapidly there will be many 
ways of learning: in our agricultural high 
schools and colleges, in Y. M. C. A.’s, in ex- 
tension schools. It is a great thing, this wire- 
— and it is sure to do much for the farm 
ome. 


What Others Think 


Writing to American Agriculturist, W. A. 
Wheeler of United States bureau of markets 
says: “It seems to us the dissemination of 
market news by wireless has wonderful pos- 
sibilities. It is true that it will involve con- 
siderable organization and work to make it 
effective but we believe that the results will 
warrant all the effort that is put upon it. 
There are now about 6000 licensed amateur 
radio stations scattered over the country and 
it appears possible that through them market 
news could be gotten to the farmer more 
quickly than in any other way.” 

There is no higher authority than the 
weather bureau when it comes to forecasting 
the weather and of course this bureau is in- 
terested in reaching as many people as pos- 
sible that its forecasts may have wide use. 
The head of the bureau is that great scientist 
C. F. Marvin, who also writes American 
Agriculturist in regard to wireless on the 
farm as he sees it. Mr. Marvin says: “We 
have not heretofore seriously considered the 
question of material distributions of weather 
forecasts and information by wireless to 
rural communities, although we have had for 
some time a very active and efficient arrange- 
ment with the navy department for the dis- 
tribution of weather reports, wind and 
weather forecasts and storm warnings to 
ships at sea by radio distribution from naval 
radio stations on the Atlantic and gulf coasts 
and in the Carribean sea. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that some private plants in the various 
parts of the country send our weather fore- 
casts and warnings on their own initiative, 
but we have no information as to the number 
of amateur operators who take the messages 
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Wireless Coming to Farms 


Not Expensive, Yet Rich in Possibilities 


or the practical uses to which they are applied. 

“The subject is a most interesting one 
which the agricultural papers of the country 
might foster and encourage. There will be 
no difficulty in making the weather forecasts 
available to those who have the equipment 
for distributing the information. 


Full of Valuable Possibilities 


“The first big problem is to interest the 
farmers, their sons and their daughters in the 
valuable possibilities of obtaining inexpen- 
sively, interestingly ard quickly, weather 
forecasts, market reports, and other news 
and information of interest and value to them. 
While I am not an expert in matters pertain- 
ing to wireless telegraphy, I know that ama- 
teur receiving plants can be installed with 
very little expense and trouble, and that they 
are of comparatively simple construction. 
Ability to receive the messages is quite an- 
other matter. It requires time and patience 
to be able to read radio messages—much more 
I am afraid than the average adult farmer 
will be likely to devote to it. 

“Again, it is doubtful if they would erect 
wireless plants for the sole purpose of re- 
ceiving weather reports or any other single 
line of information. The solution, it seems to 
me, is to interest the young people of the 
farm along the line of possessing not only a 
most interesting and enjoyable toy but one 
that will give them an opportunity to com- 
municate with their neighbors and to receive 
baseball scores, sporting news, interesting 
happenings, etc. The farmers themselves 
will go the limit in encouraging the young 
people when they realize that information 
that is of great value to them in the conduct 
of farm operations and in the marketing of 
their crops is being obtained. I venture to 
predict that, if such a propaganda were con- 
ducted by the farm journals of the country, 
wireless receiving plants, at least, would soon 
be found quite generally in the rural districts 
and that ere long they would be looked upon 
not as a source of amusement to the young- 
sters but an essential part of the farm equip- 
ment.” 


Hearing from the Grass Roots 
. Farmers Are Speaking Plainly About Their Rights and Needs 


At the farm bureau picnic in New York day labor go into imitation milk, butter and farmers,” declared Sec. A. M. Loomis of the 


resolutions are being passed and sent direct 


to congress urging senators and representa- 


tives to support the legislative pro- 
gram of farm organizations. The 
resolution herewith is a good form § 
for all farm groups to use at the ; 
present time: 


Resolved, That we most earnestly urge ‘ 
our senators and congressmen to support 
the agricultural legislation now before 
congress, especially the bills for financing 
agricultural exports and extending agri- 
cultural credit, for a co-operative market- 
ing and enabling act, for a truth-in-fabric 
law, for grain exchange regulation, for a 
tariff giving farmers an equal chance with 
manufacturers, and prohibiting the sale of 
filled milk and dairy products. 

We are opposed to the issuing of tax-free 
Securities, and we protest against the repeal 
of the excess profits tax and the lowering 
of the surtax brackets on individual ine 
comes, while keeping intact the transportae 
tion tax which affects all the people, an@ 
Which is doing more than any other one 
tax to retard the coming of prosperity. 


Hot After Cocoanut Cow 
Equally important is protection of 
the dairy industry against destruc- 








table fats. Imports of cocoanut oil 
Into the United States have in- 
creased from 50,000,000 pounds in 
1913 to 356,000,000 pounds in 1918, 
an increase of over 600%. Farm 
Tepresentatives declare that we do 
hot need these vegetable fats. While 
We are absorbing them, we have a 
Surplus of 184,000,000 pounds of 
cottonseed oil and 612,000,000 
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lard substitutes. ‘ 


“It is ruinous competition for American 


National dairy union. “Over a billion pounds 
of imitation lard was made last year, nearly 


400,000,000 pounds of butter substi- 











tutes and 86,000,000 pounds of bogus 
milk. Practically every dairy and 
other farm organization has peti- 
tioned congress to levy a tariff of 
10 cents a pound on these edible oils 
ond five cents a pound on copra.” 
Want Only What Others Get 

The farmer’s position was made 
plain by C. H. Gustafson, president 
of the United States Grain Growers, 
who told the senators that organized 
farmers neither expect nor desire 
special consideration, but they do 
want the means to obtain the right 
to transact their business on a basis 
of equality with other industries. 
“This means farmers demand the 
same sort of tariff legislation that is 
granted to manufacturers and com- 
mercial enterprises. There is no 
valid reason,” said Mr. Gustafson, 
“why farmers should be barred from 
realizing the full market value for 
the products of our own labor and 
investment.” 

In asking for the right to sell co- 
operatively, he declared that such 
efforts were only to return the full 
market value of the crop to the 
grower, less actual handling cost. It 
is to eliminate the excessive tolls of 
middlemen that has made farmers 
so determined to put into operation 














their own marketing program. 
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Easy Now to Rid 


Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful discovery by Noted Scien- 
tist Kills Every Rat Within a 

'Week’s Time—Not a Poison. 

Rats cost farmers over two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars a year, through the destruc- 
tion of grain, poultry and buildings. Farmers 
need no longer suffer this loss because they 
can now kill off all the rats on their farm in 
less than a week's time. This its possible 
through the remarkable discovery of EB R. 
Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, who has 
perfected a virus which kill rats, mice and 
gophers as though by magic. This product 
fis not a polson—it can be eaten by human 
beings or any animal on the farm as safely 
as their regular food, but means quick, sure 
death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Within 
a few hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and suffers 
a terribie thirst. He leaves the barns and 
nesting holes and goes to the open fields in 
search of pure air and running water. Rats 
and mice affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. And though this virus 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any farm animal can eat it and not 
be affected at all. 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that Alexan- 
der Rat-Killer will kill every rat on your 
farm in Jess than a week's time that he offers 
to.send, as an introductory offer, a regular 
$2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it according 
to directions, and if at the end of a week’s 
time you are able to discover any rats, mice 


or gophers on your farm, your money will be: 


refunded, A big Kansas City bank guarantees 
that Mr. Alexander is reliable and will glo 
as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write to BE. R. 
Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 244 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube 
will be mailed at once. When it arrives, 
pay the postman only one dollar and postage 
on the guarantee that if not absolutely satis- 
factory your money will be returned without 
question, Write today—a postcard will do— 
and stop your rat losses now. 





y Mica Axle Grease means 
to the axle spindle and 
wheel hub what good 
lubricating means to a 
motor—/ong life. 

Eureka Harness Oil fer 


your breeching, reins 
and traces. 


) STANDARD OIL CO. OF N. ¥. 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Pointers from the Man on the Farm 














As to Farm Papers 


I am writing this paragraph with- 
out consulting the Editor and it may 
never see daylight again but it is in 
my system, and I am going to get it 
out. While the 
idea is not new 
with me I ex- 
pect I am 
prompted to 





write it from 
reading the re- 
cent editorial 


which was good 
as far as it went 
but it was like 
unto using a 
court plaster 
when the sur- 
geon’s knife 
was necessary. 

Now the sit- 
uation is like 
this: That no 
other single thing we buy is so far 
in price below production cost as an 
agricultural paper; delivered to us at 
$1 a year or 2 cents a copy. A 














H. E. COOK 


trained accountant is not necessary’ 


to figure it out for us, and you know 
and I know and everybody knows that 
the only way these publications keep 
going is because they get fairly good 
pay for advertising. 

I don’t know of any other business, 
legitimate business I mean, that is 
conducted along indirect lines like a 
farm paper. It is certainly humiliat- 
ing to feel every time an issue goes 
out that it is given away to the 
readers and its going ts financially as 
an advertising medium. I actually 
believe a lot of people take farm 
papers because they are a gift than 
for the good they will get from them, 
It is as natural as to breathe to feel 
that what we pay for in full value 
does us the most good. 

The evolution of the present agri- 
cultural journal with its advertising 
support was logical enough and prob- 


ably could not have been avoided but ~ 


in these days when not an issue goes 
out that somewhere on its pages the 
seriousness of a farm situation is dis- 
cussed when products are being sold 
less than cost and the federal govern- 
ment is asked to finance farmers to 
tide over into normal times again and 
yet these things are printed by a 
paper management that is seling their 
goods and wares for 331/3 percent 
of the actual cost. The case is fit 
for the funny column of a magazine. 
Only a few well fortified farm journ- 
als are enduring this unbusinesslike 
operation and unless checked they all 


may go down. 
A Craze to Print 


Then again the federal government 
and state governments, either through 
a centrai department or through col- 
leges and experiment stations are us- 
ing up tons of paper at public ex- 
pense at a cost twice and more than 
if printed by our leading and well 
established farm journals. Yes, and 
now we have a newspaper to each 
county, farm’ and home bureaw that 
costs money and greatly interferes 
with the working efficiency of the in- 
stitution that is one of the best things 
we ever had come to us. 


A reasonable number of agricul- 
tural papers are absolutely necessary 
if we are to maintain an existence 
on our farms and be able to fight our 
way. There is only a certain amount 
of human energy for any enterprise 
and what goes to get advertising in 
these journals can not go into the 
things you and I take them for. I 
think it can be said truthfully, that 
farm papers are obliged to put 50% 
of their vitality into getting advertis- 
ing. Trying to go two ways at the 
same time may work out for a while, 
or it may appear to do so, but finally 
there is a show down and then we 
find ourselves not going at all. 


Correcting the Trouble 


t’am not arguing against the im- 
mutable law of the survival of the 
fittest. That law does not always 
seem to work out fairly. If one news- 
paper manggement is shrewder than 
another the weaker must suffer. The 
present situation, however, seems to 
have developed somewhat outside of 
natural laws and it is now within 
our power to correct the errors. When 
it is necessary to sit down and debate 
as to this advertisement or that being 
fit with & feeling all the time that 


oo 


hat 


our business depends upon this thing, 
one one has to divide his thought -be- 
tween the advertisers on one hand 
and the subscribers on the other hand, 
it's bad and the management must 
doubt whether or not the readers 
consider the paper worth while. More 
than once I have advised the Editor 
to double the subscription rates, may- 
be it wouldn’t be wise but I believe 
a very large majority would stay by, 
at any rate if a few did quit there 
would be a saving of-paper and pos- 
tage and one from two always leaves 
as much as 99 from 100. 

The plan of paying ahead for two 
to five years at reduced prices does 
not reach the source of the trouble. 
It is only temporary, not unlke life 
membership in an association; tem- 
porarily it is good, eventually bad. 
This is not written in a spirit of 
criticism of anybody or any institu- 
tion but an analysis, rather crude, of 
@ condition of things that has been 
developing for a generation and will 
not be changed alone by thinking and 
writing about it—[H. E. Cook. 


$13.25 Goodyear Raincoat Free 


Goodyear Mfc. Co., 239-R_ Goodyear Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., is making an offer to send a handsome 
raincoat free to one person in each locality who will 
show and recommend it to friends. If you want one, 


. Buy a Farm 
TRACTOR 


All makes; new, slightly 
——-L=<25 * demonstrated at Fairs; 
used and rebuilt, at lowest 

stalments — guaranteed. 































































Summer These 
rebuilt tires should give 
excellent service at prices 
that will prove attractive 
to every car owner. 
Stee + 
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Usehorse sense'in buyin 
, your Pureack 


Your furnace is either an asset or a 
liability. The fuel it eats is either 
turned at once into warmth and 
comfort, or a large percentage goes 
up the chimney as waste.co-Buy 
your furnace as you do your horse. 
Look under the casing as you look 
under the horse blanket. And see 
that it’s sound in all those details 
that mean long life, the details you 





find in your 


NP Sterling Furnace 


The One Register Furnace 


Its excellent construction eliminates 





bothersome repairs. It costs a few dollars 
more, but in fuel saving, long life and 


satisfactory service soon répays this 


many times. 
A postal will bring you full informa- 
tion on Sterling construction and Ster- 
ling saving. Why not mail it today? 
SILL STOVE WORKS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y- 
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Farm Engineering 


Every Farmer His Own Mechanic 














~ Hard Job for a Ram 


1 have & spring located 720 feet below 
house with 75 feet rise from ram. Can 

a 16-foot drop in a distance of 150 feet 
the ram. Spring flowing at a rate of 1% 
flons per minute in present dry weather. 
ou 3 ram ‘installation be practical ?—[L. 


Most manufacturers require that 
there be a flow of at least two gallons 
per minute to operate their rams under 
the easiest of conditions, consequently 
Iam rather suspicious of the possible 
success of a ram installation in this 
case. Of course the fall is unusually 
ample, but the discharge pipe is long 
and the elevation is rather high, and 
pipe friction would be considerable. 
The best recommendation I can make 
js that the reader get in touch with 
the manufacturer, and let him take the 
responsibility for the suceess of the 
installation. 





Job for An Engineer 


I ant thinking of erecting a dam tbat will 
have to be 30 feet long and 12 feet high. 
It will back the water up an even grade for 
$25 feet, with an average width of 60 feet. 
How shal? I make it?—[J. T., Little Falls, 
N. Y. 


Now here is a proposition that I 
think is just a little bit too much for a 
farm engineer to plan at a distance, 
and almost too much for a layman to 
attempt to construct. Buffding a safe 
dam is no insignificant job, and this is 
a pretty good sized dam. I would 
certainly recommend in this case that 
an engineer be employed to make a 
survey of the site and of the materials 
available, also to make proper plans 
and supervise the construction. Too 
much money will have to go into the 
construction of the dam to make it 
advisable to take any chances of los- 
ing it. 





Wants a Garden Tractor 


What is the best garden tractor? I have 
about decided to get one. I am a mail car- 
rier, and work a little tract in between 
times. Are they big enough to plow with 
to any extent?—[L. H. M,, Loana, Pa. 


There are several very good makes of 
garden tractors, and I don’t believe 
anyone can tell you which is the best; 
I don’t know myself, They have vary- 
ing horsepower, and I believe if I were 
getting one I should by all means get 
one that has plenty of power, for it is 
exceedingly annoying to have it fail in 
this respect, and the average user will 
not be very merciful. When it comes 
to plowing, the better ones will handle 
a7or 8-inch plow very satisfactorily 
in ordinarily difficult soil. Other points 
that I should look out for are simplicity 
in construction and operation, ease of 
connection with implements, etc. Most 
of them have riding attachmerits, as 
well as attachments for doing all kinds 
of cultivating work, seeding, and even 
hauling. The belt work which they 
can do is no small part of their value. 

You ought to find your garden trac- 
tor a very. handy little machine, as 
there are many men in just ‘exactly 
your circumstances who have found 
them so. It enables you to farm a 
small fruit or truck farm with little 
effort as compared with hand work, 
of which so much is ordinarily neces- 
sary. Personally I think there is a 
Place for a garden tractor on almost 
any farm, regardless of its size. 


Grinding Valves in Engine — 





While, then put on some of the fine and grind 
uatil a fine’ smooth polish is obtained?—[C. 


Your statement covers in a very 
Seneral way the method of grinding 
Valves. The coarse compound is used 
first and the polish is put on with the 
fine compound. The grinding should 

continued until there is a good 
complete ring of polished metal on 
both the valve and its seat. Care, of 
course, should be taken that -none of 
the grinding compound, which is 
Usually emery, gets into the engine 


Teadily imagine the damage which 

might result. It pays to be very care- 

ful and cautious and to do the work 
thoroughly. 





Drain Wet Places—How many farm- 


‘@ with purebred stock some 


Belting Up a Grindstone 


I wish to run a 27-inch grindstone with 


my 2% h. p. engine, which is located in the . 


basement of the barn, in a room too small 
to hoid the grindstone. . I expect to put on 
a@ shaft and run it from the engine, belting 
therefrom to the stone. What I want to 
know, is what size of pulleys to use to make 
the grindstone run slowly.—[R. M. J., Ball- 
ston Spa, N. Y. 


In fixing up your grindstone to be 
power-operated, there are several com- 
binations of pulleys which would ac- 
complish the end you are seeking. 
You do not give the speed of the engine, 
which is of course important in speed 
calculations, but assuming it to be 250 
rpm, you can have it drive a 10-inch 
pulley on the countershaft, which car- 
ries also a 4-inch pulley belted to a 
10-inch on the grindstone. This will 
give you a speed of 86 rpm on the 
grindstone, which I imagine is about 
what you want. Increasing the size of 
the pulley on the grindstone will de- 
crease its speed, and vice versa. Inas- 
much as there will be but little strain 
on the shaft, the pipe will probably 
suffice. 


(=> THE SECRET 
» Of getting 


To get top prices for your potatoes you must assure 
buyers of strict dependability of grading. It is impossible to do this with 
hand-graded potatoes. 
You can establish a standard for uniformity of grading that the buyer 
will recognize and pay top prices'for by grading your potatoes with the 


Boggs Potato Grader 


Your No. I's will then wary less than 3% and will command a higher 
price than hand-graded 
ment sizes No. | and No. 2 and eliminates culls and dirt—all in one 
operation. Can't injure or bruise potatoes because grading is done by 
carrying potatoes up over an endless belt, 

ne man can grade and sort at the same time, and do three or four 
men’s work. Operated by hand, motor or engine. 
p capacity ranges from 25 to 250 barrels per hour. Prices $55.00 


Send at once for Booklet. } 
Boggs Manufacturing Corporation, 20 Main Street, Atlanta, N. ¥. 


DEALERS: Attractive territory still open. A Iive-wire can make / 
big money selling the Boggs, Write for our proposition. 


potatoes. The Boggs grades U. S. Govefn- 














FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


interested in. 


than you think. 








They are your Pictures 


It is when the picture shows something that you are interested in, that fo you, 
it becomes worth while. You do not, perhaps, care anything about taking pictures 
(though many people think it great fun) but the pictures themselves you do care 
for when they are of people or places or things that are yours or that you are 


There’s a personal, human touch in pictures of your home, your children, 
your broad meadows and your fine cattle. There’s interest to you in pictures that 
tell the story of your auto trip, your camping party or of the picnic where your 
children had so good a time. 

It is because such pictures have the personal appeal that, in millions of homes, 
the snap-shot album has becdme the most thought of book in all the house. 

Picture ‘taking is very simple with a Kodak or Brownie, and less expensive 


Ask your dealer or write us for the 1921 catalogue 
of Kodaks and Brownies. -It’s free 


“Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 



































Buy a pipe—and some P. A. 


Get the joy that’s due you! 


We print it right here that if 
you don’t know the ‘‘feel’’ and the 
friendship of a joy’us jimmy pipe 
«~—-GO GET ONE! And—get some 
Prince Albert and bang a howdy- 
do on the big smoke-gong! 


For Prince Albert’s quality— 
flavor—coolness—fragrance — is 


in a class of its own! 


You never 


tasted such tobacco! Why—figure 
out what it alone means to your 
tongue and temper when we tell 


Prince Albert is 
sold in toppy red 
bags, tidy red tins 
handsome pound 
and half pound tin 
humidors and inthe 
pound crystal glass 
hamidor with 
sponge moistener 


you that Prince Albert can’t bite, 
can’t parch! Our exclusive pat- 
ented process fixes that! 


Prince Albert is a revelation in 
a makin’s cigarette! It rolls easily 


and stays put because it’s crimp 


p cut! 
PRINCE ALBERT 
Ay 


AMETTE TOBA 


eg 


Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. 4. 


Oh, go on! 
or a pipe—and some P. A.! 


Get the papers 





Increase your | 


Write for Free Book on 
DRIED BEET PULP 


Dairy Profits 3 


Authorities agree that more bulk and succulence are needed in 90% 
ofall dairyrations. Bulky feeds, mixed with concentrates, promote 
digestion. They also distend stomach and intestinal tract and 


keep the bowels open. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 


A part of your dairy ration 


Dried Beet Pulp is a bulky, succulent, vegetable feed—remarkable 
for its palatability and healthfulness. It is laxative, easily digested, 
and rich in carbohydrates. Used with corn silage or toreplaceit, ; 
Dried Beet Pulp brings better health conditions, increases milk 
yields and insures bigger profits. Write today for free booklet. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Detroit, Michigan 





The first remedy for 
Lamp Jaw was f 
Fleming’s Actinoform 
Price $2.00 (War Tax Paid) 

remains today the standard treatment, 
-* ears ‘of cusens back of it, known to 
be of merit and fully gutranteed. Don’t 
experiment with substitutes. 
ter how old qe bee h 

t — your mo 

fey, D\ctinotoras ever tails. Our fair plan 
of selling, ether with full information on 
Lamp J 


fees contin Coats 
Riostrations, Write us for a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., 17 U.S. Yards 
Chicago, Illinois - 
"25 Years at the Stock Yards 


OTTAWA\ 
erg 35 
GPS 


=a 








DoLp’s TANKAGE INCREASES PROFITS 
FIGURES TALK! 


OLD-QUALITY Digester Tankage is a 
D superior hog flesh and bone builder. 
In a ninety-day demonstration at Union 
Stock Yards, Wichita-K 

Fifteen hogs, fed tankage, corn and shorts, each 

gained an average of 142.6 pounds; sold atg 

roht of $1.36 a hundred weight. 

Fifteen hogs, fed only corn and alfalfa, each gaig 

ed an average of 120.7 pounds, but sold at @ 

proft of only 31 cents a hundred weight. 

Dold’s Digester T. tains 60% protest, 
Dold’s Digester Meat Mecl fenkone 46% aie Mis 
with grain or feed separately in hoppers or slops, 

opus tag Testes for “more” bog and bigger 


Write (or free booklet NS 
Dold Packing Co, 








Newton’s for Heaves, 
Distemper, Indigestion, 
—~ Worm Expe — 

large cans guaran’ 
for Heaves, 65c and $1.30 
can, at dealers or by 


Remedy Co., Toledo, Q, 
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Poultry and Garden 


Succeeding With New Lines 


———} 
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Ducks For Hotel Trade 


D. T. HENDRICKSEN 


A fine example of the results of 
the project method in agricultural 
education is given by Joseph Steiner, 
an adult pupil of the night class held 
last winter at Absecon Highlands, N. 
J. In connection with his course of 
study, he undertook the raising of 
1,100 ducks, which were purchased 
when four or five days old from a 
duck farm on Long Island. The 
ducks were sent in lot shipments of 
250 each for four consecutive weeks, 
arriving in fine condition. Only 12 
were lost in transit. 

Mr. Steiner divided his 30x30-foot 
brooder house into four compart- 
ments, placing hovers in three and 
leaving the other without heat for 
the purpose of hardening off the 
ducklings. The breeders were given 
a temperature at the beginning of 
about 90 degrees and the heat gradu- 
ally reduced. The last ducks were 
kept with heat only three weeks. 
The brooder house had been thor- 
oughly disinfected and whitewashed 
previous to the reception of its in- 
mates with the consequence that the 
mortality averaged only 6%. 

A mash of bread crumbs, bran, 
corn meal and rolled oats were fed 
during the first three days and a 
little meat and table scraps were 
added gradually. After two weeks, 
scraps from hotel tables mixed with 
bran to absorb water was the chief 
feed. Green feed, like lettuce, was 
fed freely and later in the season, 
brewers’ grains, bran and cornmeal 
were added. Plenty of clean rye straw 
was used as litter and this was re- 
newed frequently. 

At a cost of $260, a shed 80x15 feet, 
covered with tar paper, except one 
section 30 feet long which was cov- 
ered with old hotbed sash, was con- 
structed as an open house for the 
ducks when transferred from the 
brooder house. Exercise was pro- 
vided in large runs, which were kept 
clean. Out of this flock of 1,100 only 
64 ducks died. In from 12 to 14 
weeks they were marketed, the weight 
being from 6% to 6 pounds each 
when dressed. A ready market was 
found at Atlantic City with its hotels 
and restaurants. The profit received 
from the sale of these ducks, after 
deducting about $800 for all expenses, 
including cost of ducklings, is more 
than $1,000. 


Beans a Paying Crop 

Mrs. W. RAY, FAYETTE COUNTY, W. VA. 

After our field crops were well 
started my husband took a notion to 
clear the brush off a bit of ground 
lying back of a meadow field. The 
soil was rather thin but it was very 
unsightly with its rank growth. 

There were two acres and it took 
two men two days to clear and haul 
off the brush. My husband broke it 
with a heavy turning plow to a depth 
of 8 inches; then, on June 20 he 





a 
planted it to red kidney beans, He 
prepared a very fine seed bed by 
harrowing the land until it Was 
thoroughly pulverized. We drilleg 
three pecks of seed to the acre. Rows 
were 24 inches apart and the beans 
averaged about 4 inches in the row 
We cultivated with double shovel 
plow to a depth of 4 inches. We 
pulled them in late August, thoroughly 
dried them in the sun and then ran 
them through the thresher. The 
yield for the two acres was 39y 
bushels. 

Our entire expense for clearing the 
land, seed, cultivating and marketing 
was $99. Of course we could not 
hope to do this well on each bean 
crop, but this one instance shows the 
possibilities. A neighbor of ours dig 
even better than this. He raised 29 
bushels of navy beans on one acre and 
at a cost of $27. 

Until recently beans have been 
grown here only as a side line, farm. 
ers producing only enough to supply 
their own needs. High prices in re- 
cent years stimulated the bean indus. 
try and today they are considered one 
of the best and surest money crops 
grown. The variety known here ag 
the “Birdeye,” a large white bean 
with a yellow or dark red eye, is gain- 
ing favor rapidly as a very hardy and 
prolific bean. 


Feed Consumed Per Dozen Eggs= 
General purpose pullets ate 6.7 pounds 
feed per dozen eggs produced in sey- 
eral years’ experimental study; year. 
lings 9.6 pounds. Leghorn pullets ate 
4.8 pounds; yearlings 5.5. 


Fall Cleaning—Before the pullets 
and selected yearlings are placed in 
fall quarters, thorough cleaning of the 
poultry houses is usually necessary, 
The quarters must be clean, dry and 
sanitary. A good spray to disinfect 
the premises and a little whitewash 
will help considerably to bring about 
this favorable sanitary condition. 


State Fair Commission — Gov. 
Sproul announced the names of the 
members of the’ Pennslyvania state 
fair commission which will make a 
study of the project to establish a 
state fair, work out plans, together 
with estimates as to probable expense, 
etc. The commission will make its 
recommendations to the next legis- 
lature which will not meet until Jan- 
uary, 1923. An appropriation of 
$15,000 for expenses of travel and 
study was. provided by the last legis- 
lature. Members of the commission 
are: P. M. Sharples, West Chester, 
four years; Harry F. Bovard, Greens- 
burg, four years; C. F. Fendrick, Mer- 
cersburg, four years; John A. Bell, 
Jr., Carnegié, three years; John A. 
McSparran, Furness, master of the 
state grange, three years; Auditor’ 
General Samuel 8S. Lewis, York, two 
years, and Representative C. G. Jor- 
dan, Volant, two years. Commission- 
ers will serve without pay.—[0. D. 














Where Hogs Are Raised on a Darge Scale ‘f 


y) 


cP. 


Note here the many individual hog houses and lots. Ordinarily these partie — 
wed lots are utilized after the sows have been taken from the farrowing hous® 
Here they have plenty of room for exercise. What is equally important, they 
get an abundance of sunlight and open air. a 
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Dairy and Fruit 


The Milk Price: and Saving Surplus 











we Prices for September 


er two days of deliberation dur- 
which all phases of the milk busi- 
. were considered from the view- 
st of the farmer and the con- 
ver, the board of directors of the 
eymen’s league co-operative asso- 
tion last week decided to ask the 
price for September milk that 
paid during August: on class one, 
90 per 100 pounds for 3 per cent 
jk at the 201-210 mile freight zone. 
in the past this is the basic price 
which differentials are applicable 
different percentages of butter fat 
, longer or shorter freight hauls 
» New York city. 
Class two milk which is used for 
am, ice cream and plain condensed 
poses Will bring $2.25 this month 
le the price of Class three milk 
be used for butter and cheese will 
determined by the average whole- 
» prices of those commodities in 
New York markets for the month, 
4 all milk of Class three which is 
je into sweetened condensed, 
aporated or powdered milk will re- 
e 45 cents per 100 pounds above 
price paid for milk that goes into 
making of 92 score butter. 
Average milk, testing 3.6 per cent 
er fat, will sell for 6.7 cents a 
at the base zone during Sep- 
mber—a price that is $0.16 per 
lower than the producers’ price 
a year ago. The board of direc- 
did not deem it advisable to raise 
price for September because of 
low prices on all other farm prod- 
#s, and because of generally depres- 
i business conditions. 
Ifa comparison were to be made 
nng the various farm products, 
would be found that even 
ring next month milk will bring 
e than other farm commodities 
ithe prices to be received for all 
ses of milk are higher than those 
i producers in other sections of 
country. This fact it not much 
slation to farmers, however, for 
is generally admitted that the low 
rs paid for farm products is the 
# reason for the present depres- 
conditions in all business. 


Fall Freshening Preferred 


?. FLETCHER, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N. Y. 


No man is in a better position. to 
id up his soil than a dairyman if 
uses Wisely the forces at his com- 
nM. I cannot afford to raise timo- 
y which impoverishes the soil and 


y high-priced fertilizers for my . 


I raise legumes to replace the 
entrates and add nitrogen to my 
l,and save thereby both a fertilizer 
da feed bill. 
Acow that comes in from Septem- 
to November, according to my 
ence, will make 10% more but- 
in the year on the same kind of 
dand the same amount of care 
h if she comes in in March, April 
May. There are a number of 
ons for that. Cows that come in 
the early spring give a good flow 
milk through June but when the 
ibegins to shorten and the heat of 
mer comes and the flies annoy 
m they shrink frequently one-half. 
cows have given me a good 
for perhaps four or five months 
war and they give a small amount 
from 12 to 15 pounds a day, clear 
into the winter. The cows that 
tin in September when we have 
ty of green feed of all kinds are 
¥to keep up to the full flow. When 
ht to the barn we give good 
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feed as all dairymen do in winter and 
these cows will hold the flow right up 
until April , 

It is astonishing how these cow 
run clear through the winter for five 
months. If they are in a condition 
to start in at 20 to 25 pounds a day 
they will hold that right through the 
winter. They give a good flow of 
milk from September to April. They 
shrink then somewhat, but when they 
get out to grass they give a fairly 
good flow up to and through June. 
The period when they are dry comes 
in the heat of summer with the flies 
and scarcity of grass, and when we 
are busy about our work cutting hay 
and grain. We dry them off then and 
they will rest through the summer 
season and give 10% more than on 
the same feed if freshened in the 
spring. Our care and trouble comes 
when we can attend to it with less 
rush and expense. 


Moist-Air Dehydration 

* The dehydration of surplus fruits 
and vegetables during. late summer 
proved its merits during the war 
period when thousands of tons of 
products were dehydrated and made 
usable, when otherwise they would 
have wasted on the ground. The 
moist-air method of dehydration 
which was recently discovered, is de- 
clared to be a remarkably economical 
method of preserving foods with 
their original flavor, color, aroma and 
nutritive value. The usual method 
subjects the food to warm, dry air 
until all moisture is absorbed. The 
moist-air process, however, its pro- 
moters claim, leaves the food cells 
intac& and they hold fast while the 
water is drawn from them during de- 
hydrating period. Consequently, the 
promoters of the method further 
claim, the food is restored by the ad- 
dition of water and its qualities are 
substantially the same as in the fresh 
state. 

The machine for performing moist- 
air dehydration is an ovenlike device 
of sheet aluminum which fits over the 
burner of a stove or oil lamp. Shal- 
low trays for holding the food fit into 
the device. They are removable 
shelves. Underneath this and directly 
above the heat is a waterpan. The 
sides are pierced at the bottom with 
air vents. The physics of the process 
is that the air enters through these 
vents, and passing over the waterpan 
for moistening it goes through the 
center of the dehydrator and flows 
right and left among the food trays. 
The air escapes through the top. 

Variance in time and temperature 
is required for the different foods. 
Apples, peaches and asparagus, for 
instance, dehydrate in from four to 
eight hours at a temperature of 110 to 
140 degrees. Cabbage requires the 
same temperature but less time in the 
dehydrator. Even meat and fish can 
be taken care of in this way, while its 
greatest use on the farm is to de- 
hydrate surplus berries and vegetables 
which would otherwise go to waste 
at a time of heavy harvest when the 
market is glutted. 

For transporting food long dis- 
tances such a method has its advan- 
tages. In 100 pounds of potatoes 
there are 75 pounds of water; in 100 
pounds of apples approximately 85 
pounds of water and in onions 90 
pounds. In the case of canned toma- 
toes the weight of the boxes, the tin 
and the water is such a large item 
that the remainder could be sent in 
@ small package. Removing water 
from food products before shipping 
might be practicable only in certain 
cases, but the method has its merits, 
and tests in the last few years indl- 
cate that much might be done in 
this dehydrating work. 


Dry Silage in Silo—Dry, semi-dry or 
frosted corn should be dampened as it 
enters the silo, ordinarily requiring one 
to three tons water for each ton of 
corn. The water may be added to the 
corn on the wagon before it enters 
the cutter head, as it enters the blower 
or elevator. It must be thoroughly 
mixed in order to keep the silage from 
molding. It does little good to put 
water on top of the silage after th 
silo has been filled. ” 


Locate ‘the Victim—During apple 
picking note varieties that have been 
injured by aphis, red bugs and curculio 
so those portions of the orchard can 
get special attention in spraying next 
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Your Money and 
Your Business 


HE BIG IDEA behind the 

Farmers [Fund is that farmers 
require a banking system adapted to 
the special needs of their business. 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Let us go into the details of cost with: you to 
see if our proposition will save you big money 
this season. Your letter will bring our nearest 
dealer or our special representative. 

Climax Corporation, 58 Swan St., Batavia, N. Y. 


FREE 


Money invested with us is at once 
reloaned to New York State Farmers. 
- Buy our Collateral Trust Gold Notes, , 
$100 - $500 - $1,000 denominations - ic Y. 
due one year to five years from date Sar Fo 
Ve) ~~. a ee 


- 52% interest payable semi-annual- oS (4 YAS = 
ly, fully secured. oA, 


Write for particulars and free booklet. 











Farmers Fund, Inc. 
M. W. Cole, President 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank Building 


Rochester, N. 
Capital $400,000 Surplus $115,000 























PRESSES 


Scales, Belting 


Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, Milking 
Machines, Ensilage Cutters and Hay Press 
Extras. Specialists in farm power machinery 
and BALING SUPPLIES. Prompt attention, 
quick service, low prices. Address 


TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N. Y. 














SILO FOR #13522 


I am selling out at cost my 
stock of 180 — Clear Oregon 
Fir silos. Prices lower than in 
1917. Silos are of well-known 
make and absolutely first-class 
in every way. Write me size 
you desire and and | will give 
you rock-bottom price. I must 
sell this stock. 


M. L. SMITH 
112 Flood Building Meadville, Pa. 





Hardwood unleached 
W000 ASHES in bags $13.00 per ton 
car lots or less. 


W. H. LEIDY A. Swarthmore, Pa 
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DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED MONEY ? 


If your church is one of the thousands thatis 
trying to to raise funds for repairs, new car- 
pets, old debts, etc., this is your opportuni- 
ty to do your church a real favor. 





We have established a fund raising depart- 
ment that is helping scores of churches raise 
money quickly and pleasantly without risk 
or expense. 


If you love your church, write us at once for 
particulars of our $10. offer to every church 
and church society. Address 


Church Aid Bureau, American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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NEW YORK 
Cattle at State’ Fair 


Everything looks promising for 
cattle at the New York state fair this 
year. Supt. E. 8S. Savage states that 
particularly good exhibits are booked 
for both Hereford and Aberdeen- 
Angus in the B classes, Holsteins, 
Jerseys, Guernseys and Ayrshires will 
be on hand in the usual numbers in 
the dairy classes. Everything points 
to a very successful cattle show this 
year. 

In the county exhibits, Holstein ex- 
hibits are certain from Chemung, 
Madison, Onondaga, Washington and 
Saratoga. Guernsey exhibits are cer- 
tain from Onondaga, Saratoga, Greene 
and perhaps Tompkins counties. Both 
Greene and Saratoga counties gwill 
have Jersey exhibits. More interest 
is being manifested in country ex- 
hibits than heretofore. 


Essex Co— Abundant rains have 
kept pastures good. Hay crop is 
about half normal; much grain light. 
Farmers selling stock at a low figure, 
many have put in late fodder to help 
out on winter feeding. Blackberries 
plentiful but apples scarce. 

St Lawrence Co— Meadows have 
begun to show the effect of recent 
rains. Cows drying up and apples 
are of a small amount. Corn fairly 
good. Cattle, calves and lambs very 
low. 

Niagara Co—Threshers plentiful; 
rates are 5c oats, 7c barley, 8c wheat, 
The yield of grain is below normal; 
wheat from 15 to 20 bus p acre, oats 
about 30 bus. Bartlett pears being 
harvested with a light crop, price 
ranging from 3% to 4c p lb for No 1's 
at local shipping points. All winter 
fruit shows improvement from recent 
rains. 

Ontario Co— Fine growing weath- 
er corn fine; spring wheat turned 
well. Apples and pears bring good 
prices and lots of buyers. Apples are 
$1 to $1.50 p bu, and pears 3 to 4c 
p Ib. Help is plentiful and easy to 
get. Eggs are 40 to 45c p doz, but- 
ter 40 to 45c p Ib, County fairs get 
good attendance. 

Washington Co— Haying and har- 
vesting completed. Some threshing 
oats and report them light weight. 
Some potatoes being dug, trucks from 
Troy and Albany taking them from the 
field, price being $4.50 to $4.75 p bbl. 
A fine exhibit of cattle and horses at 
the Cambridge fair. 


NEW_JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm Notes 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 


The officials of the State Grange 
are co-operating with the members of 
the State federation of county boards 
of agriculture in the good roads move- 
ment. Their committees have gone on 
record in favor of a plan of road 
development that will serve the farm- 
ing districts and will not®be limited 
to the channels of heavy traffic be- 
tween the large cities. D. H. Agans, 
master of the State Grange, who 
heads the joint committee, will sgon 
present to the State highway com- 
mission a statement of the farmers’ 
wishes along these lines. The mat- 
ter of a definite plan for improving 
and standardizing the rural school 
system is being taken up by the same 
bodies with John Enright, the new 
state commissioner of education. 
Dr. Enright was born upon a Mon- 
mouth county farm and resides at 
Freehold in the midst of New Jersey’s 
great farm belt. He has promised 
to give the matter his immediate at- 
tention. When county superintendent 
of Monmouth, he inaugurated the 
present systen{ of agricultural fin- 
struction in schools. For the first 
time we have a farmer and also a 
great educator at the head of the 
schools of our State. 

Prof. A. G. Waller of the State 
University has been making a study 
of the use of tractors upon Burling- 
ton and Monmouth county farms and 
has reached the following interesting 
results: 1. The size of the farm, 
where tractors are used, has been in- 
creased 7.4 crop acres in Monmouth 
and 9.5 crop acres in Burlington. 2. 
Depth of plowing has increased 0.6 
of ‘an inch in Monmouth and 1.3 in- 
ches in Burlington. 3. Horses have 
been replaced to some extent, but 
much more marked upon the fruit 
farms in Burlington. In Monmouth, 
1.5 horses were replaced per tractor, 
while in Burlington, 2.9 horses were 
replaced per tractor. 4. Man labor 


saved in Monmouth amounted to 4.5 
months per tractor and in Burling- 
ton, 5.8 months per tractor. 5. Some 
farm equipment was disposed of, 
amounting to $26 per tractor in Mon- 
mouth and $28 in Burlington. 


Monmouth Co — Farmers busy with 
late potatoes; the yield is about half a 
crop. The pickers get 10c p sack. 
Some wheat still to thresh; corn fair. 
Fall plowing not all done. Help not 
very plentiful, wages $3.50 p day. 
Late potatoes patches are very weedy, 
with yield about a half crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Grange Exhibits 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


To encourage collection displays of 
agricultural exhibits by granges or 
other farmers’ organizations, the Le- 
high County Agricultural Society of- 
fers five special prizes. Six granges 
entered large disploys at last year’s 
fair, when the experiment was intro- 
duced, and a still larger number of 
entries is anticipated. 

Grape growers will realizze excep- 
tionally high prices for this season's 
somewhat reduced yield, and a price 
of $200 per ton is freely predicted. 
The increased consumption of unfer- 
mented grape juice has boosted the 
value of the fruit. Others will con- 
vert the grape into the seductive red 
wine, “for private family use only” or 
for medicinal purposes. Prohibitidén 
officials are awaiting developments. 

The dairymen’s latest competitor, 
the much-advertised “Coconut Cow,” 
is flooding the market with her prod- 
uct. Food authorities and dietitians 
claim that the compound of skimmilk 
and coconut oil simply means under 
nourishment to all who use it. The 
farmer wants the substitute barred 
from the market or taxed so high that 
the maker must seek other markets. 
The dairymen know what inroads 
upon the butter market have been 
made by oleo. 

The annua] inspection automobile 
tour made by members of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Association in- 
cluded visits to leading fruit farms 
in Berks, Lehigh, Carbon, Luzerne and 
Wayne counties. The observations 
and exchanges of experiences were 
declared most valuable; P. S. Fenster- 
maker, of Allentown, President, and 
H. F. Hershey, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, conducted the large party. 


"Crawford Co — Oats are all cut with 
a few threshed generally poor. Corn 
looks good. Potato prospects are for 
a light crop. Very few apples. Buck- 
wheat and pastures good. Muc"’: 
shrunken wheat of which the yield is 
fair. Plowing for wheat, getting in 
oats and hauling manure taking place. 
Eggs are 35c p doz, butter 45c p Ib, 
live hogs 8c p lb. Not much demand 
for stock. 


OHIO 
State Fair Looms Big 


CLARENCE METTERS 


“The Ohio state fair which will be 
held on the $2,000,000 exposition 
grounds at Columbus, the week of 
August 29, will be the largest and 
best ever held,” said L. J. Taber, di- 
rector of agriculture to the represen- 
tative of the Old Reliable American 
Agriculturist, “and I mean what I 
say.” 

Director Taber said “the duties 
were larger than ever and the dis- 
plays of various kinds would surpass 
anything ever seen at the Ohio state 
fair... He said, “the fact that live- 
stock prices were low had resulted in 
an unusually large number of ex- 
hibitors putting up their finest stock 
in hopes of getting -purchasers—or 
some of the surplus stock. 

Despite the fact that the depart- 
ments of the state were reorganized 
July 1 and the old state board of 
agriculture passed out of existence, 
this was not allowed to affect the 
Ohio state fair. 

One of the first acts of Director 
Taber, when he took charge July 1 
was to confirm all Manager Walborn 
had done towards the state. fair, as- 
suring him of his heartiest co-opera- 
tion. Likewise Director Taber asked 
the members of the state board of 
agriculture, legislated out of office by 
the reorganization measure, to remain 
.'n charge of their departments until 
the close of the fair, acting in an 
advisory capacity and reporting to 
him. This they consented to do and 
thus the preparations for the fair 
went forward uninterrupted. 

Great preparations have been made 

; . 
x, 


r 
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to have Tuesday, August 30, Colum- 
bus day, a notable one at the fair, 
seeking to vie in attendance and in- 
terest with Thursday, always the “Big 
Day” at Ohio state fair. The Colum- 
bus chamber of commerce is co-op- 
erating in the plans and Columbus 
day is sure to be a notable one. Fol- 
lowing the plan adopted several 
years ago, the fair will continue 
through Saturday. Because Colum- 
bus factories close at nooon on Sat- 
uwday, many thousands of persons get 
their only opportunity to visit the fair 
on that afternoon. 





Wholesale Markets 














Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Wheat Corn 
3921 1928 1921 1920 
Chicago . 1.16% 2.56 1,67 


° 34 
New York 1.29% 2.65 1.82 
Buffalo .. _ _ -- 


44 
-36% 


-68% 
85 


4 
11% 
69 _ 

During late Aug, the grain mkts 
were fairly strong and prices slightly 
advanced, particularly on wheat which 
was reported in less visible supply 
at primary points. Advices from the 
west indicate that farmers are putting 
their grain upon the market in larger 
quantities than usual in order to se- 
cure cash to meet their obligations. 
The action of the House at Washing- 
ton on the bill authorizing the War 
Finance Corporation to use a billion 
of its funds in assisting farmers to 
market their crops in foreign coun- 
tries was a strengthening feature. 
The cash market was unsettled, with 
some of the western markets par- 
ticularly showing great weakness. 

The corn mkt was active, with 
quite a little in the way of export 
business. The cash situation was 
strengthened in anticipation of later 
sales to Europe. 

The oats mkt was steady to firm, 
following the trend of wheat and 
corn, and this despite an increase in 
the visible supply of oats. The rye 
mkt was weak and lower. 

At, New York, No 2 red wheat 
brought $1.29% p bu, No 2 hard 
winter 1.31, No 2 mixed durum 1,30, 
No 2 yellow corn brought 77%c, No 
2 mixed 76%c, No 2 white 77%c, No 
2 white oats sold at 44c, No 3 new 
42%c, rye 1.10, barley for malting 
77@8ic, for feeding 67@7l1c. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat brought 
$1.16@1.16%, No 2 hard 1.15% @ 
1.17%, No 2 yellow corn 58% @54c, 
No 2 white 53% @54, No 2 white oats 
32% @34 %c, rye 99@99 %c. 

At Philadelphia wheat brought $1.23 
@1.28 p bu, corn 65% @66%c, oats 
43% @44 %e. 

The mkt for mill feed was weak 
and prices showed a further down- 
ward tendency. Standard middlings 
at New York brought $24.50 p ton, 
flour middlings 30, red dog 40. City 
feed bran 24, oats feed 13, rye mid- 
dlings 22, cottonseed oil meal, 36% 
protein, 42.50, linseed oil meal 48.50, 
granulated corn meal $1.80@2.00 p 
100 Ibs, new crop spring patents 7.75 
@8.75 p 196-Ib sack. 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise sta‘ quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. ey refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From there, country consignees must pa 
freight and commission charges. When sol 
in a very small way to city retailers on ad- 
vance is secured. Retails prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not bring these figures. 


Apples—At New York, apples 
were firm and in good supply. Green- 
ings brought $4@8 p bbl, Duchess 5 
@7, Wealthy 6@7 p bbl, Alexander 5 


@7.50, Gravenstein 4@7, Fall Pip- . 


pin 4@7. ‘ 

Beans and Peas— At New York, 
mkt was firm and improved. Marrow 
beans brought $6.50 p 100 Ibs, choice 
pea beans 5.50@5.75, medium 5.25@ 
5.50, red and white kidnéy 12, Imper- 
ial 9, yellow eye 7.50@8, Scotch and 
green peas 5, yellow and green splits 
7.00 @7.25. 

Dried Fruits Up state mkts on 
evaporated apples were quiet . and 
without change. Choice N Y state 
evaporated stock quoted at 13% @1l4ic 
p Ib, prime 13@13%c, new season 
raspberries 40@44c. 

Eges—At New York, mkt was 
steady on higher grade of eggs. Near- 
by extra white eggs brought 56 @59c 
p doz, extra firsts 51@55c, firsts 47 
@50c, nearby browns and mixed eggs, 
best quality 46@48c, gathered 35@ 
41c, fresh gathered eggs, extra qual- 
ity were quoted at 41@44c, extra 
firsts 37@40c, firsts 33@36c. ‘ 


ors 
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Fresh Fruits — At New York, 
were in heavy supply and 
demand. Pears brought $1@ 
bbl, plums 2@2.75 p bu bskt, } 
berries 20@25c p qt, Pa hycuy, 
ries fcy 28@30c p at, grapes 
$1.10 p 20-Ib bskt, N Y state pp, 
3@3.50 p cra, N J cantelopes jug 
p cra. 

Hay and Straw—At New Y 
trading was fair, but mkt wel] sup 
No. 1 timothy in large bales ppp 
$30@31 p ton, No 2, 28@29 No 
24@27, shipping hay 20@2 
mixed clover 29, No 1, 25@27, yy 
20@23, choice alfalfa 32, No 
@31, No 2, 27@29, mixed alfalty 
hey rye straw 22@2%; oats stray 

13. 

Honey— At New York, « 
honey in combs sold at 28@3},¢ 
extracted 10@15c, buckwheat ex 
ted 9@12c. 

Ontons — At New York, onion 
was firm on top grades. N J yell 
onions brought $1@1.75 p bskt, 3 
white 1@3, Orange county ye 
1.50@2.75 p bag, white 1@2, p} 
red 1.25@1.85 p bag, N Y state 
western yellow 2.25@3 p bag 
1.25 @1-30. 

Potatoes-— At New York, po 
were still quiet, Jersey stock weg 
L I potatoes brought 4.50@5.50 ph 
N J 4@5, N J round stock 4@4, 
150-Ib bag, Md stock best grade 4 
southern 3.50@4, Va sweet potatom 
5.00@5.75 p bbl. 

Poultry — At New York, mkt 
lower upon receipts of heavy supp} 
of live poultry. Via freight live fy 
brought 28c p Ib, broilers 26 @ 286, 
cocks 16c, turkeys 25. Via exp 
live poultry averaged Ic a Ib high 
Dressed poultry was also weak uné 
liberal arrivals, western milk f 
chickens bringing 38@40c p h, 
fed 37@42c, bbl fowls 34@37, t 
keys 25@45c, ducks 28, squabs $ 
@7 p doz. 

Vegetables — At New York, x 
was fairly well supplied with 
able vegetables. N Y state g 
beans brought 50c@$2.00 p »b 
beets 2@4.00 p 100 bchy ne 
carrots 2@3.50, N J corn 75c@$ 
p 100 ears, L I corn 1.00@3.50, N 
state cucumbers 25c@$1.25 p b 
cucumber pickles $1.00@3.50, cé 
2@4.50 p cra, nearby cabbages 
3.50 p bbi, cauliflower 1@4 pq 
kohlrabi 1@2 p 100 bchs, lettuce § 
$2.25 p cra, N J lima beans ite 
$1.25, Bull Nose peppers, green 
@1.50 p bbl, N Y state peas 1@ 
bskt, romaine 50c@ $1.50 p cra, squ 
1.00@1.50 p bbl, Hudson river te 
toes 50c @$1.50 p cra. 


Country Produce Market 


Philadelphia, Pa— Demands 
nearby country produce was 
Potatoes sold steady. Prices to 
tailers were as follows: mid-sea 
apples $1.25@2.00 p %-bu 
string beans 20@75c, cucumpers 
@50c, sweet corn 10@1b5c, poi 
1.00@1.25, tomatoes 30c@$1. 
peaches 2@3.50, cantelopes 10@1 
onions 75c@ $1.30. 


Dairy Markets 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POU 
Phila- Pitts- 

‘New York delphia Buffalo burgh 8 

44 44 43 


Butter — At New Yor . p 


, prices 
lower due to large supplies. Spee 
tors were on hand to absorb offe 
as is usual on a lower market. 
weather lessened the demand for 
and ice cream and more of the! 
milk went into the manufact 
product. Very best crmy ° 
brought 41% @42c a Ib, extra 41, 
37@40%c, seconds 34% @36c, 
state finest dairy butter 39% @4 
good to prime 36@89c, fresh 
firsts 34@35c seconds 29%@ 


fresh No 1 packing stock 30¢. 


Cheese — At New York, the © 
mkt was steady and quiet. NY 
whole milk flats specials sold a 
@22c p Ib, fresh colored flats 4 
21%ec, white 21@21%c, colored 
white twin 20@21%c, Young 4 
lea 22@24 Wis whole milk 
daisies singles 20@21c, doubles * 
20%c, N Y fresh skimmilk 
fals 14@15c. : 

At Chicago, butter was lowe? 
ermy extra 36c p Ib, standards 


—_—_—_—— 
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Settlement for Eggs — 


by express a crate of eggs 
1 shine’, dairy company, New York ety, 

jnclosing a letter which I receiv 
4 them stating that they had a 
4 this shipment. I would be very 
you could take this matter up with 
express company to try and get a 
[A. F. Clegg, Schoharie county, 


7 taking this matter up with 
, express company to prove non- 
wery of this shipment we received 
jetter from our subscriber as fol- 
. “I wish to thank you for your 
in getting payment for the crate 
eggs. The express company sent 
a check for $29.50. A ‘thank you’ 
ms too small for the time and 
vice you have given us but we may 
able to help you by always speak- 
a good word for the Old Reliable 
rican Agriculturist, which we feel 
we could not get along without.” 


Money for Gloves 


1bave made gloves for E. Hulett, Glovers- 
Y., since a year age bruary. 
has paid for all work up to September. 
has now held back part of the pay due 
for gloves made and returned to him 
~ the latter part of September. The 
; 1 made have been 90 cents a dozen, 
have written to him several times but 
jas only sent me a check for $23.40 and 
ig still due me $21.60. I have writ- 
him since receiving the last check but 
fails to answer any of my correspon- 
. I will appreciate it very much if 
will try to collect this money for me.— 
Lewis E. Guiles, Washington county, 
Y. 
Two weeks after taking this mat- 
up in behalf of our subscriber we 


sived a letter from her as follows: 


have received a check from E. 


t to the amount of $21.60 which 
due me. I more than thank you 
the trouble and aid rendered to 
in this matter, and feel that with- 
the services you have given me 


would never have received this bal- | 


e due, as they paid no attention 
my letters. We have had your 
for several years and would 
know how to get along without it. 
is surely ‘one great friend’ to every 
mer. This service is well worth 
small cost of my subscription and 
will try to get you many more.” 


Fake Stock Promoters 


We receive a number of letters from 
bcribers who are approached by 
ismen representing investment 
wes handling highly speculative 
ck. We have repeatedly published 
icles in this column warning our 
cribers to be careful before part- 
with their hard earned dollars. 

onable stock promoters fire the 
gination which they have kindled 
their personal interviews with 
borate descriptive literature, Many 
ks fall prey to these men. These 
moters sell their worthless stock 
y by misrepresentation. 


‘The question arises, why should a 


nsave his money? To encourage 
ft you must stamp fraud out of 
ncial advertising. A man does 
feel that he should save his money 
Hess he can be assured of a profit- 
fuse of the money which is saved. 
have heard it preached in busi- 
that the American people must 
im to save and invest. In fact, we 
all heard this so often that it 
become hackneyed. \Yet it is 
There is no influence so 
ly opposed to the idea of thrift, 
th tears down the good effect of 
advertising of the savings banks 
others preaching thrift, as the 
of the fake stock promoter. 
can Agriculturist and others 
tural leadership are taking a hand 
Correct the situation. We are pub- 
ing data about worthless financial 
ations. A great many leading 
tial institution such as banks, in- 
ment anchors, and insurance com- 
are giving material support 
stamp out wild cat stock promoters. 
fake stock promoter gives no in- 
won in his advertising that he 
not merit the confidence of the 


confidence in his ability and in- 
nity. He cites big successful com- 


terests have made all their money 
from stocks. Consequently, he has 
now organized his particular com- 
pany for the benefit of the man of 
small and medium means, so that he 
too may clip coupons and make more 
money in a day that he has been 
accustomed to make in a week. 

All business interests have the same 
relative problem regarding false ad- 
vertising as our banks or investment 
houses. There is one big difference, 
however, a buyer gets something for 
his money when buying merchandise, 
but in the large majority of cases he 
loses his money when purchasing the 
scurities of the “loose” promoter. 


Selecting Seed Corn 


F. E. FANZ, ALLEN COUNTY, 0. 


I prefer to select seed corn in the 
fall from the stalk. This gives the 
double advantage of saving the seed 
corn from undergoing freezing wea- 
ther and enabling a better selection. 
The corn should be sufficiently mature 
to germinate properly, but not left so 
late as to be in danger of freezing 
weather. Frosts will not injure ma- 
ture corn. Local weather conditions 
will decide the proper time. The me- 
dium size ear of 9 and not to exceed 





10 inches in length, should be selected. 
It requires a longer season to mature 
a large ear, and should the following 
season be short, its progeny will not 
fully mature. 

* The ear is preferred that hangs nei- 
ther too high nor too low on the stalk, 
and the stalk should be a strong, heal- 
thy one that has stood upright during 
the season. The ear should droop on 
the stalk, as such an ear is less af- 
fected by rains, and these tendencies 
are all transmitted by the seed ear. 
An ear slightly undersize that has 
grown in competition with several 
others in the same hill should be se- 
lected in preference to a large ear 
growing on the only stalk in the hill. 


Tobacco With Oil in Leaf 


H. V. DAVIS 

About 52 years ago I began growing 
tobacco, and early began to notice 
there were certain days better than 
others for harvesting, in order for it 
to cure up easily and with a heavy 
“waxy” body. To find out the way to 
tell the better dates ahead was a 
hard job, but I was finally successful. 

To explain, tobacco has an oily sub- 
stance that comes and goes at inter- 
vals during the life of tobacco.in the 
field. Tobacco also has a sap like 
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other vegetation, and when this sap 
rises it runs the oil out through the 
pores of the leaves. This is on the 
principle that oil being the lighter is 
pushed out to the surface where it 
forms a gum. This is well known to 
all tobacco growers. You have no- 
ticed that tobacco is very “gummy” 
at times; then again it will barely stain 
the hands of those who work with it. 


Tobacco harvested when the sap is 
running in it will be hard to cure, and 
when cured will be light and “chaffy,” 
because the sap evaporates in drying, 
leaving only the framework of the 
leaf. Tobacco harvested when the oil 
is at its best in the weed cures up 
easily and nicely and has a heavy 
“waxy” body. The oil cannot and 
does not evaporate as the sap does, 
and only remains to contribute to the 
weight and better condition of the 
tobacco. 


It has been my experience that we 
must harvest tobacco when the oil is 
in it if we expect to have oil in it 
when cured. For instance, you have 
experienced taking tobacco one week 
off a certain piece of ground and 
have excellent luck. Then you take 
more in a-few days, probably off the 
same piece of ground and with riper 
tobacco, and have no luck. 
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EGGS AND POUDTRY 
ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
by di the 





ishers a 

of day-old chicks. or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall Fy] » ——— + 
est care in allowing poultry an advertisers to 

this paper, but our [——_% 5 mest end with that. 





nae peice 812.00-—100 ye. Gockerels, 
ea ns. pping Crates .15. Ege anc 
Chick Boxes. Automatic Feeders. EMPIRE SUP- 
PLY HOUSE, Seward, N. Y. 

LAYING Se and May pullets; gue. 
Brown, Buff Anconas, minorcas, $2.00 up. 
Leghorns yearlings wiasine, $1.65. FOREST FARM, 
Rockaway, New Jerse 


SILVER CAMPINES and Buttercup pullets for 
sale. New York winners. MAPLE LAWN FARMS, 
Cortland, N. Y. 








TOBACCO 


CIGARS—Special offer ‘‘Good Points,’’ "te to sell 
for 10 cents each. While they last $2.00 box of 50. 
Each cigar wrapped in tissue paper. Spanish filler 
throughout. Will suit or your money _ refunded. 

MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., 





0., 9 Ch New York City. 


rT N TOBACCO—Chewing, = — 
es wenty pounds $5.00; Smoking, 

2.50; ‘trenty pounds $400. FARMERS UNION, 
Mayfield . Ky. 








KENTUCKY’S NATURAL LEAP, mild or strong, 
tich, mellow, 5 tbs. $1.50; 15 Ibs. $3. Quality 
guaranteed. 'WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 





OLD KENTUCKY SMOKING sonAgce—s year 
old leaf, and in bulk, nature cured, 10 . $2.00 
postpaid. 8. ROSENBLATT, Hawesville, . 


Beer ON routs Gentes $pheese 10 
$2 unds $3.75 C. O. FORD TO- 
acco COMPANY, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





461 Fourth Ave., New York City head, 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


ENGLISH Later ~ PUPS, heel drivers with 
grit and spunk to drive alone. Price geduced, for 
Aug. and Sept. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


GREED COLLIES—Whites, Sables. 
mR bred white female. White 5 a aa 
BRITON FARM, Hudson, N. ¥. Route 


SPECIAL PRICES on 
Collie pup. Chester White pigs. 
Bally, Pa. 











thorobred spayed female 
ARCADIA FARM, 


HONEY 


CLOVER HONEY—Fine 1921 guteeeees, 60-Ib. 
at our station $9.60, 2 cans $18.00. 10 Ibs. delivered 
within 3rd postal zone $2.15, Ibs. $1.25. Write 
for prices on buckwheat honey. Special prices on 
large lots. RAY C. WILCOX, Odessa, N. Y. 








NEY ; light extracted, postpaid in 2d zone, 5 lbs. 

$1. to $rd ‘one $1.18. Write for complete price .~ of 

dark and light honey. ROSCOB F. WIXSON, Dun- 
dee, New York. 





FOX, COON and Rabbit Hound pups. LAKE 
SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y. 


SHEEP 


Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 


ig Ht. t this 














OUR HELP BUREAU 


MADE HEDP WANTED 








ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
pe ‘rs in America wants a reliable man to sell 
tiptions and collect. To a man who is well 
Enown in his on < or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional er will made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 
preferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
os — a .- L. a successful from 
sta Wr ‘ull particulars at once to Post 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOREMAN—Man about 45 wanted as general 
foreman in Cemetery on Long Island in New York 
City, with experience in Cemetery work preferred, 
but must able to handle the public, the work- 
men and horses, and know something of gardening. 
Must be active, sober, honest, reliable and efficient. 
House provided on grounds remt free. State age, 
experience, references and salary expected to Ceme- 
ye, ys American Agriculturist, 461-—4 Ave., New 

or! y. 





WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our subscription work in his home locality. Man who 
knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car. 
Can make good money and can have regular work 
query 7 ae p3 — year, —_ or part time work as 
des: ress Subscription Department, AMERI- 
CAN"! AGRICU LTURIST, tel Fourth Ave., New York 





FARMERS—Work for your Government, Men— 
Women over 17, wanted. Pleasant work, Steady 
$100 to $195 peenth, Experience unneces- 

q List positions—free Write immediately, 
oe eel INSTITUTE, ‘Dept. R-34, Rochester, 





RELIABLE SHEPHERD & HOUNDS. ARTHUR 
GILSON, Canton, N. Y. 





S, intelligent, heelers. LOWELL 


SHEPHERD: 
CRUM, Ulysses, Pa. 





SWINE 


ALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
— PISS Fe color white: Berkshire and 





» color black and white, either 

Ce etal boar, 8 to 10 weeks’ old at 

each. These are all good thrifty pigs wp to the 

standard in weight x... shape for pigs of their age, 

will x and hae 4 any pest of the above lot. C. 0. 
D. approval 


SCANNELL, Russell St., 
Woburn, Mass. Tel. ee 
CRYSTAL SPRIN RY FARM—Milanville, 
rae, baroca fey gated etane ere e 
‘armers’ prices. r 
= fom months old 4 ¢, fore henrilie’ Pa. 
REGISTERED O. I. Cy and Chester White pigs. 
5. P. ROGERS, Wayriile, N . Ee 








A Two choice thoroughbred Shropshire 
cae lamba, not fegistered, $15.00 each. | Ono 
three-year-old, registered, $25.00, Cc. COLLNER, 
St. Petersburg, Pa. 





;CUST HILL FARM—Delaine Merinos, registere:. 
oS B type rams for sale. L. M. ADAMS, Eagle 
Bridge, N. Y. 


REGISTERED_SHROPSHIRES—Yearling rams and 
ewes for sale. H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N. ¥ 





WOMEN’S WANTS 





““HOMEMAID” HOUSDRESSES $1.98, $2. 75. Send 
all measurements with order. BENNETTS “HOME- 
MAID” GARMENTS, Schuylerville, N. Y. 





ALL WOOL—Knitting yarn for sale, direct from 
manufacturer, at 95c, $1.45 and $1.70 a pound. 
Postage paid on $5 orders. Write for samples. H. 
A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 





CATTIE 





prime bulls, 
rels. WM. E, 


rango 


Ne HORTHORNS, 
MILKING § SUTTON 


raised Plymouth Rock cock 
Windham, N. Y. 





SALE—Reg. Holstein bull ready for light 

BR 4 dam ¥ Ibs., ty - tested, é wma SY 
fe al tested erseys. anc uernseys due to n 
between ‘Mept. 1 and Nov. 1. JOHN F. BENJA- 
MIN, Barre, Vt. 





SEEDS -AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—For August and fall 
oa id runner plants that will 
panting is cummser. Raspberry, black - ¥ y, 





gooseberry onpus grape, asparagus, rhubar 
jal flower plants; roses, shrubs for fall On 
Catalogue free. HARRY LL. SQUIRES, Good 
d, N. ¥. 





CULTIVATED—Black raspberry sets for fall set- 

ting. ge a 00; one hundred $7.00; one 
. By a post prepaid. GEORGE 

BUMPUS, Fabius, N. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


les on Rereaster 
CORN HARVESTERS cuts J pt 
Binder. Said in in every state. Only $28 with 


‘odder attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
FREE. owing picture of Harvester. PROCESS 
HABVESTER .» Salina, Kansas. 


wroRD EEN aack. Mr ag a | LAKE 











HIDES AND FURS 


STANCHIONS 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE ~ 


LAD 18 WANTS PLACE like home, to work for 
board and go to High School. a” bad habits, good 
milker, willing to work. A. J. S., 177% Thacher St., 
Hornell, N. ¥. 








AG 


SELL OIL, grease, paint, specialties. Whole or 
part time. pampies free. Should have car or rig. 
Commission basis. Write for the attractive terms. 
RIVERSIDE REFINING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


INTS WANTED 








CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaran 2 pletse 
haser. They are ae wuniect’s ¢ * al - 
the purchase e ane 


the buyer’s ant They 
WALLACE R. ‘RUMB, Box A, a ct. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES. Slightly Dam- 
aged crockery, shipped any address direct from 
pottery, Ohio for $6.00. Lots are well assorted : one 
still serviceable; Plates, platters, cups and sa 
bowls, pitchers, "bakers, mugs, nappies, etc., ry “iets 

each. Write us. 


of Send cash with order. E. 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Me. 





32 VOLT EQUIPMENT Motors, Power Seeate, Light 
Bulbs, on Vacuum Cleaners, Fans, 
chines, Water ems. Batteries. Complete line of 
Material for Write for our ~ 3 
xo LUCAS SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO., 





CIDER. MILLS, fruft presses, shellers and 

huskers, feed, fodder and root cutters, fanning mills, 
ete. Write for catalog and 

AT. COMPANIES, INC., Grentoch, N. J., 
Canastota, N. Y., and Worcester, Mass. 





LET TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hides 

for fur \owts and Tobe. Com te THE 
atbog gu Teas 

CHOSRY FRISIAN PUR CO.- 


ALL WOOL YARN for sale, direct from 
—-. # 95c, $1.45 and $1.70 a pound. _Post- 
—. is + 


Setuiieee nae 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 





Lae ee 


yeAPPLE, BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size, 
SaMUsL DEVEL Pine Pale Ne. ~ a , 


HANDY FARMERS’ DESKS—For circulat * ad- 
dress HY. ZERBE, Sacramento, Pa. 

















RSE eat ee owen ecwv- 


eur. tf x 30, for $150. F. M. GREEN, 





oR 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


 990-ACRE ORANGE COUNTY FARM: horses 
crops, 28 cows and heifers (Holsteins), bulls, 200 
chickens, brood sow, pigs, manure spreader, gas 
engine, ice house (filled). dairy utensils, full im- 
— equipment, etc. Splendid dairy, general 
m all ready operate; 1% miles hustling 
Village on main RR line, ali aclvantages; close city 
Middletown; handy New York markets, cuts 150 
tons hay; 50-cow stream- watered, wire-fenced — 
wood, timber ; fine 300-tree apple orchard, ars, 
cherries, grapes, buildings insured $10,000; splendid 
18-room house, large veranda, beautiful shade, mag- 
nificent view; 40-cow barn, Re water, 100-ton 
silo, poultry house igge ete.; owner unable 
eperete sacrifices aii 16. 700, less _than half cash, 
easy terms; income last year over $5000; you will be 
ud to call it yours. Come quickly. aaa free. 
INDON D. BULL, Middletown, New Yor 


$2000 SECURES 200 ACRES agg 15 Cows, 
, crops, automobile, furniture 
bulls, gasoline engine, tools, 
 - en 








mu machinery, equipment include high- 
dairy general farming country. splenatd roads, 
Scaveniences, close hustli ing RR town; 100 acres ma- 
chine-worked; 404cow fae LI tinive fenced 
pasture; abundance ° ft. timber; fine 
orchard apples, plums; good 2-story 7-room 
Ls cow basement oeen. “spring water, granary, poultry 
—— 5 ave Res Se makes ny 
down, easy 
Detals page $41 34 wins,  atslog 1100 Bargains FRED. 
= it 50-R Nassau 8t., New 
0 ty. 





FARM IN MICHIGAN—On 
20, 40, 80 acre tracts $15 to $30 et Be gmati 

te holt Swett Ths Sas 
First Natl Bank Bldg., Chicago. Bare 


WANTED—To hear from 
0. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wis. 


farm, 
a ay: | Give full particulars. 





of land for sale. 





WANTED— 
Lock box 310, 





156 
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| COW-COUNTR 


B. M. Bower 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE — Bud’s earliest 
memories were of herds of cattle plodding 
northward over the plains. At 13 he knew 
more of the wiles of Indian fighting than 
many experienced cattle-men. He had ex- 
pected to remain on the ranch as his 
father’s partner and so was indignant when 
he learned that his father expected him to 
make his own way in the world. Bud left 
home in anger and after three days on the 
trail he came to the Muleshoe ranch. There 
he soon found work as a common cow- 
puncher but because of a fight with one 
of his associates he was fired and in this 
chapter he is again on the trail hunting for 
work. 


CHAPTER X 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


Dirk, on his part, had some trouble 
in stopping the bleeding of his nose, 
and by the time he reached the ranch 
his left eye was closed . completely. 
He was taller and heavier than Bud, 
and he had not expected such a 
slugging strength behind Bud’s blows. 

He was badly shaken, and when 
Bud recovered the two guns and the 
knife and returned his weapons to 
him, Dirk was half tempted to shoot. 
But he did not—perhaps because Bud 
had unwrapped his own six-shooter 
and was looking it over with the 
muzzle slanting a wicked eye in Dirk’s 
direction. 

Late that afternoon, when the boys 
were loafing around the cabin wait- 
ing for their early supper, Bud packed 
his worldly goods on Sunfish and de- 
parted from the Muleshoe—*“by spec- 
ial request,” he admitted to himself 
ruefully—with his wages in gold and 
silver in his pocket and no definite 
idea of what he would do next. 

He wished he knew exactly why 
Bart had fired him. He did not be- 
lieve that it was for fighting, as Bart 
had declared. He thought that per- 
haps Dick Tracy had some hold on 
the Muleshoe not apparent to the out- 
sider, and that he had lied about him 
to Bart as a sneakiing kind of re- 
venge for being whipped. But that 
explanation did not altogether satisfy 
him, either. 

In his month at the Muleshoe he 
had gained a very fair general idea 
of the éxtent and resources of Burro- 
back Valley, but he had not made 
any acquaintances and he did not 
know just where to go for his next 
job. So for want of something bet- 
ter, he rode down to the little stream 
which he now knew was called One 
Creek, and prepared to spend the 
night there. In the morning he would 
make a fresh start—and because of 
the streak of stubbornness he had, 
he meant to make it in Burroback 
Valley, under the very nose of the 
Muleshoe outfit. 


CHAPTER XI 


Little Dost 

Little Lost—somehow the name ap- 
pealed to Bud, whose instinct for 
harmony extended to words and 
phrases and, for that matter, to 
everything in the world that was 
beautiful. From the time when he 
first heard Little Lost mentioned, he 
had felt a vague regret that chance 
had not led him there instead of to 
the Muleshoe. Brands he had heard 
all his life as the familiaf, colloquial 
names for ranch headquarters. The 
Muleshoe was merely a brand name. 
Little Lost was something else, and 
because Buddy had been taught to 
“wait and find out” and to ask ques- 
tion only as a last resort, Bud was 
still in ignorance of the meaning of 
Little Lost. He knew, from careless 
remarks made in his presence, that 
the mail came to Little Lost, and that 
there was some sort of store where 
certain everyday necessities were 
kept, for which the _ store-keeper 
charged “two prices.” But there was 
also a ranch, for he sometimes heard 
the boys mention the Little Lost cat- 
tle, and speak of some man as a rider 
for the Little Lost. 

So to Little Lost Bud rode blithely 
next morning, riding Stopper and 
leading Smoky, Sunfish and the pack 
following as a matter of course. 
Again his trained instinct served him 
faithfully. He had a very good gen- 
eral idea of Burroback Valley, he 
knew that the Muleshoe occupied a 
fair part of the south side, and 
guessed that he must ride north, 
toward the Gold Gap Mountains, to 
find the place he wanted. 

The trail was easy, his horses were 


as fat as was good for them. In two 
hours of riding at his usual trail pace 
he came upon another stream which 
he knew must be Sunk Creek grown 
a little wider and deeper in its jour- 
ney down the valley. He forded that 
with a great splashing, climbed the 
farther bank, followed a_ stubby, 
rocky bit of road that wound through 
dense willow and cottonwood growth, 
came out into a humpy meadow full 
of ant hills, gopher holes and soggy 
wet places where the water grass 
grew, crossed that and followed the 
road around a brushy ridge and 
found himself squarely confronting 
Little Lost. 

There could be no mistake, for 
“Little Lost Post-Office” was uneven- 
ly painted on the high cross-bar of 
the gate which stood open and per- 
manently warped with long sagging. 
There was a hitch-rail outside the 
gate, and Bud took the hint and left 
his horses there. From the wisps of 
fresh hay strewn along the road, Bud 
knew that haying had begun at Little 
Lost. There were at least four cab- 
ins and a somewhat pretentious, 
story-and-a-half log house with vines 
reaching vainly to the high window 
sills, and coarse lace curtains. One 
of these curtains moved slightly, and 
Bud’s sharp eyes detected the move- 
ment and knew that his arrival was 
observed in spite of the emptiness of 
the yard. 

The beaten path led to a screen 
door which sagged with much slam- 
ming, leaving a wide space at the top 
through which flies passed in and out 
quite comfortably. Bud saw that, 
also, and his fingers itched to reset 
that door, just as he would have done 
for his mother—supposing his moth- 
er would have tolerated the slam- 
ming which had brought the need. 
Bud lifted his gloved knuckles to 
knock, saw that the room within was 
grimy and bare and meant for public 
use, very much like the office of a 
country hotel, with a counter and a 
set of pigeon-holes at the farther end. 
He walked in. 


Honora Krause 

No one appeared, and after ten min- 
utes or so Bud guessed why, and went 
back to the door, pushed it wide open 
and permitted it to fly shut with a 
bang. Whereupon a girl opened the 
door behind the counter and came in, 
glacing at Bud with frank curiosity. 

Bud took off his hat and clanked 
over to the counter and asked if there 
was any mail for Bud Birnie—Robert 
Wallace Birnie. 

The girl looked at him again and 
smiled, and turned to shuffle a hand- 
ful of letters. Bud employed the 
time in trying to guess just what she 
meant by that smile. 

It was not really a smile, he de- 
cided, but the beginning of one. And 
if that were the beginning, he would 
very much like to know what the 
whole smile would mean. The be- 
ginning hinted at things. It was as 
if she doubted the reality of the name 
he gave, and meant to conceal her 
doubt, or had heard something amus- 
ing about him, or wished to be friends 
with him, or was secretly timorous 
and trying to appear merely indiffer- 
ent. Or perhaps— 

She replaced the letters and turned, 
and rested her hands-on the counter. 
She looked at him and again her lips 
turned at the corners in that faint, 
enigmatical beginning of a smile. 

“There is n't a thing,” she said. ‘““‘The 
mail comes this noon again. Do you 
want yours sent out to any of the 
outfits? Or shall I just hold it?” 

“Just hold it, when there is any. 
At least, until I see whether I land 
a job here. I wonder where I could 
find the boss?” Bud was glancing 
often at her hands. For a ranch girl 
her hands were soft and white, but 
her fingers were a bit too stubby and 
her nails were too round and fiat. 

“Uncle Dave will be home at noon. 
He’s out in the meadow with the boys. 
You might sit down and wait.” 

Bud looked at his watch. Sitting 
down and waiting for four hours did 
not appeal to him, even supposing the 
girl would keep him company. But 
he lingered awhile, leaning with his 
elbows on the counter near her; and 
by those obscure little conversational 
trails known to youth, he progressed 
considerably in his acquaintance with 


the girl and made her smile often 
without once feeling quite certain 
that he knew what was in her mind. 

He discovered that her name was 
Honora Krause, and that she was 
called Honey “for . short.” Her 
father had been Dutch and her 
mother a Yankee, and she lived with 
her uncle, Dave Truman, who owned 
Little Lost ranch, and took care of 
the mail for him, and attended to the 
store—which was nothing more than 
a supply depot kept for the accommo- 
dation of the neighbors. The store, 
she said, was in the next room. 

Bud asked her what Little Lost 
meant, and she replied that she did 
not know, but that it might have 
something to do with Sunk Creek 
losing itself in The Sinks. There was 
a Little Lost river, farther across the 
mountains, she said, but it did not 
run through Little Lost ranch, nor 
come anywhere near it. 

After that she questioned him 
adroitly. Perversely Bud declined to 
become confidential, and Honey 
Krause changed the subject abruptly. 

“There’s going to be a dance here 
next Friday night. It'll be a good 
chance to get acquainted with every: 
body—if you go. There'll be good 
music, I guess. Uncle Dave wrote to 
Crater for the Saunders boys to come 
down and play. Do you know any- 
body in Crater?” 

The question was innocent enough, 
but perverseness still held Bud. He 
smiled and said he did not know any- 
body anywhere, any more. He said 
that if Bobbie Burns had asked him 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot,” 
he’d have told him yes, and he’d have 
made it good and strong. But he 
added that he was just as willing to 
make new acquaintance, and thought 
the dance would be a good place to 
begin. 

Honey gave a provocative glance 
from under her lashes, and Bud 
straightened and stepped back. 

“Yom let folks stop here, I take it. 
I’ve a pack outfit and a couple of 
saddle horses with me. Will it be all 
right to turn them in the corral? I 
hate to have them eat post hay all 
day. Or I could perhaps go back to 
the creek and camp.” 

“Oh, just turn your horses in the 
corral and make yourself at home till 
uncle comes,” she told him with that 
tantalizing half-smile. “We keep 
people here—just for accommodation. 
There has to be some place in the 
valley where folks can stop. I can’t 
promise that uncle will give you a 
job, but there’s going to be chicken 
and dumplings for dinner. And the 
mail will be in, about noon—you’ll 
want to wait for that.” 

She was standing just within the 
screen door, frankly watching him as 
he came past the house with the 
horses, and she came out and halted 
him when she spied the top of the 
pack. 

“You’d better leave those things 
here,” she advised him eagerly. “I'll 
put them in the sitting-room by the 
piano. My goodness, you must be a 
whole orchestra! If you can play, 
maybe you and I can furnish the 
music for the dance, and save Uncle 
Dave hiring the Saunders boys. Any- 
way, we can play together, and have 
real good times,” 

Bud had an odd feeling that Honey 
was talking one thing with her lips, 
and thinking an entirely different set 
of thoughts. He eyed her covertly 
while he untied the cases, and he could 
have sworn that he saw her signal 
someone behind the lace curtains of 
the nearest window. He _ glanced 
carelessly that way, but the curtains 
were motionless. Honey was holding 
out her hands for the guitar and the 
mandolin when he turned, so Bud sur- 
rendered them and went on to the 
corrals. 

He did not return to the house. An 
old man was pottering around a 
machine shed that stood backed against 
a thick fringe of brush, and when Bud 
rode by he left his work and came 
after him, taking short steps and walk- 
ing with his back bent stiffly forward 
and his hands swinging limply at his 
sides. 

He had a long black beard streaked 
with gray, and sharp blue eyes set deep 
under tufted white eyebrows. He 
seemed a friendly old man whose in- 
terest in life remained keen as in his 
youth, despite the feebleness of his 
body. He showed Bud where to turn the 
horses, and went to work on the pack 
rope, his crooked old fingers moving 
with the sureness of lifelong habit. He 
was eager to know all the news 
that Bud could tell him, and when he 
discovered that Bud had just left the 
Muleshoe, and that he had been fired 
because of a fight with Dirk Tracy, the 
old fellow cackled gleefully. 

“Well, now, I guess you just about , 
had yore hands full, young man,” he 
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.this horse and take ’im up to the 








commented shrewdly. “Dirk ain't » 
easy to lick.” 

Bud immediately wanted to ,, 
why it was taken for granteg that 
had whipped Dirk, and gn, 
chortled again. “Now if you hady 
licked Dirk, you wouldn’t of Sot fireg: 
he retorted, and proceeded to 
good deal of harmless gossip 
seemed to bear out the 2 
Dirk Tracy, according to grandpa, 
the real boss of the Mulesh 
Bart was merely a figure-heag, 

Grandpa is Garrulous 

All of this did not matter to p 
but grandpa was garrulous, 4 
deal of information Bud receiveg yy 
the two attended to the horses ,, 
loitered at the corral gate. 

Grandpa admired Smoky, and log, 
him over carefully, with those care, 
smoothings of mane and for 
which betray the lover of good hop 
flesh. 

“I reckon he’s purty fast,” he 
peering shrewdly into Bud’s fm 
“The boys hasbeen talking about p 
ing off some horse races here next § 
day—we got a good, straight, ha 
packed creek-bed up here a piece} 
has been cleaned of rocks fer a 
track, and they’re goin’ to rp 
horse er two. Most generally 
do, on Sunday, if work’s slack. Y, 
might git in on it, if you're aroy 
these parts.” He pushed his bag 
straight with his palms, turned } 
head sidewise and squinted at Smok 
through half-closed lids while 
furnbled for cigarette material. 

‘I dunno but what I might be wily 
to put up a few dollars on that ho 
myself,” he observed, “if you say } 
kin run. You wouldn’t go an’ lie 
an old feller like me, would yuh, son? 

Bud offered him the cigarette he} 
just rolled. “No, I won't lie to yoy 
dad,” he grinned. “You know ho 
too well.” : 

“Well, but kin he run. 
word on it.” 

“Well—yes, he’s always been ab 
to turn a cow,” Bud admitted cautioy 
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“Ever run him fer money?” 
old man began teetering from his to 
to his heels, and to hitch his should 
forward and back. 

“Well, no, not for money. I've 
him once or twice for fun, just tryiz 
os beat some of the boys to camp, maj 

e.”" 

“Sho! That’s no way to do! N 
way atall!” The old man spat angril 
into the dust of the corral. Then} 
thought of something. ‘Did yuh be 
’em?” he demanded sharply. 

“Why, sure, I beat them!” 
looked at him surprised, seemed abo 
to say more, and let the statemen 
stand unqualified. 

Grandpa stared at him a minute, 
blue eyes blinking with some secret ex 
citement. “Young fellow,” he begal 
abruptly, “lemme tell yuh somethin 
Yuh never want to do a thing lil 
that agin. If you got a horse that ci 
outrun the other feller’s horse, figu 
to make him bring yuh in somethin 
if it ain’t no more ’n a quarter! Mak 
him bring yuh a little something. Th 
the way to do with everything yu 
turn a hand to; make it bring yuh i 
something! It ain’t what goes 0 
that'll do yuh any good—it’s wh 
comes in. You mind that. If you! 
a horse run agin another feller’s ho 
bet on him to come in ahead—al 
then,” he cried fiercely, pounding 0 
fist into the other palm, “by Christm 
make ’im come in ahead!” His void 
cracked and went flat with emotion. 

He stopped suddenly and let } 
arms fall slack, his shoulders sag fo 
ward. He waggled his head and mut 
tered into his beard, and glanced 
Bud with a crafty look. 

“If I'd a took that to m’self, I wou 
n’t be chorin’ around here now form 
own son,” he lamented. “I'd of sa' 
the quarters, an’ I’d of had 4@ 
dollars now of thy own. Uh course, 
he made haste to add, “I git holt of 
little, now and agin. Too old to ri 
too old to work—jest manage to pi 
up a dollar er two now and agin—0 
horse that kin run.” 

He went over to Smoky again 
ran his hand down over the leg mus 
to the hocks, felt for imperfectie 
and straightened painfully, slapped 
horse approvingly between the 1 
legs and laid a hand on his shoul 
while he turned slowly to Bud. 

“Young feller, there ain’t a man : 
the place right now but you an ? 
What say you throw yore saddle ¢ 
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T’d like to see him run. Seems to 
he’d ought to be a purty good quart 
horse.” 

(To be Continued) 




















Young men are fitter to invent t 
to judge; fitter for execution than 
counsel; and fitter for new 
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i Helps and Inspirations for the Home 
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tatem oless Cooker on the Farm the rice will be cone ‘and tanae an 
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king 
1S ill help her to become an effi- 
r to B ¢ worker, the fireless cooker is a 
A nd in need.” It saves not only 


fuel and money but also worry 
ors. 

Been implement that will cook 
cereal for breakfast while the 
y sleeps, cook the dinner down- 
while the housewife is busy up- 
rs cook the supper while the 
»: of the house” goes to club meet- 
or for that long planned visit to 
eighbor and freeze the dessert 
»0 the rest of the meal is being 
ared, is indeed, a veritable de- 
t and pleasure to possess. And 
woman who does not care to g0 
ihe expense of buying a commercial 
er can easily have a homemade 
at trifling cost. 

Ime price of a homemade cooker 
in different communities as 
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A Tailored Blouse 






price of materials varies. Of the 
hundred or more cookers which 
been made under the direction 
he Home Bureau of Tioga County, 
York, the approximate cost for 
tingle compartment cooker was 
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Ihe fireless cooker is particularly 
for foods requiring slow cook- 
Foods which have a strong odor 
m cooking, such as cabbage, on- 
etc, are especially adaptable to 
freless cooker, as the odors are 
fined to the cooker and not re- 
dthrough the house. 

Ie use of the fireless cooker need 















~—? , beconfined to the home. It may 
a - wed with great convenience by 
- - ping and picnic parties. Food 








be started cooking before the 
ty starts for its destination and 
i in the cooker, which may be 
along for use at meal time. 
Sinsures a hot meal even under 
bing or picnic conditions. Also 
mthe men of the farm are to be 
mt all day in distant fields the 
Tcan be sent out by horse or 
the farm wagon, thus insuring the 
acomfortable noon meal. . 

fireless cooker has proved its 
ness in the rural school. The 
ing of hot dishes may be started 
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vy for m 
of sav School or at the morning re- 
ia and requires no attention during 


Y hours. 









course, It is needless to com- 
holt of on the value of a hot meal for 
to rid thool boy or girl, especfally’ on 
» to pic days, 





ything that may be cooked on 
& stove, may be prepared just 
uslactorily in the fireless cooker. 
Must be remembered, however, 
there is no opportunity for evap- 
hof moisture in a fireless cooker 
Most foods when cooked in a 
cooker require from 1/6 to % 
Moisture than when cooked on a 


in—on 











following recipes, selected at 
Will serye to indicate the 
types of food that may be 
*d in the fireless: % 


Rice 











M the rice to the boiling, salted 
and boil for five minutes. Place 
Me fireless cooker on a heated 










Toe 3 cups boiling water. 
oak ps ing 


Sponge Cake 
3 eggs 1 teaspoon baking 
% cup flour powder 
% cup sugar % teaspoon salt 
flavoring % cup water 


Mix the sugar and water and boil 
for a few minutes. Pour the syrup 
over the well-beaten egg whites; beat 
the mixtures thoroughly and bake. 


‘Early Fall Styles - 


No. 1150— To wear with a suit or 
sport skirt is this well-cut shirtwaist. 
It has the becoming pointed collar 
and turn back cuffs which look so 
well when worn over a sweater or 
coat. A dainty touch is added by 
the use of narrow pleatings as trim- 
mings. 

The closing is made by two large 
pearl buttons and bound button holes. 
And the same buttons fastened loosely 
together with seyeral strands of silk 
thread serve as cuff links. 

This pattern is cut in sizes, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards 36 inch 
material and 3 yards of ruffling. 

Of all cotton materials dimity is 
perhaps the most popular for waists 
of this type. For dress-yp occasions 
crepe-de-chine would be serviceable. 
Another material that is much liked 
for waists‘is pussy willow silk which 
is a little heavier than crepe-de-chine 
and washes quite as well. 

No. 1098—A separate skirt is al- 
Ways an asset to any wardrobe and 
is especially serviceable at this season 
when sport coats and sweaters are 
so frequently worn. The skirt shown 
here has good lines and is eaily made. 
It is cut in two pieces and is finished 
a little above the normal waist line. 
The back is gathered slightly at the 
belt and the front is trimmed with 
set-in pockets bound with braid. 

This skirt is cut in sizes 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inches waist measure. Size 
26 requires 2% yards 54 inch ma- 
terial. , 

Any plain or checked material can 
be used for this design. Serge is al- 
ways a good choice. It wears well 











A Practical Model 


and is moderately priced. Poiret twill 
and tricotine are also very popular 
this season. A newer material than 
either serge or\twill is prunella which 
is a closely woven material with a 
satiny finish. Prunella comes in plain 
colors or small checks and in the 54 
inch width is about $5.75 a yard. 


How to Order Patterns 


All patterns are complete, instruc- 
tions are plain and easy to follow, 
and orders will be filled promptly. 

The price of each pattern is 12c 
postpaid. Order by number only and 
be sure to state size. Write your 
name and adtiress plainly. 

The Fall & Winter issue of the 
Fashion Magazine is now ready. It 


. contains over 300 styles, several dress- 


making lessons, etc., and is a book 
which every woman who wants to 
dress well should have. 

The price of the Fashion Magazine 
fs 10c a copy. 

Send all orders to 
Pattern Dept., American Agricul 

461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Every farm family in America should have PHILIPSBORN’S 
312-page STYLE and SHOPPING GUIDE for Fall and Winter. 
A bumper crop of bargains in stylish Wearing Apparel for 
every member of the family. Over 2!4-million customers buy 
from this book because it saves them a lot of money! Send the 
Coupon or a Postal right now!_One Copy Free to Each Family. 


Guaranteed AIlSilk 
GeorgetteDress § 98 


tional tow price. This beautifel sill Georgette 

is autitu. A ry 

dress is elegantly embroidered in black and gold PAID 

beads in newest design. Kimono sleeves, elbow length, with 
icoted ruffles. Invisible fastenings at center back. Silk- 
nished cotton lining (seco silk.) 

Colors: Navy blue, Harding blue or gray. Sizes: 32 to 44 

bust. 34 to $8 skirt le . Price, pre te your 

home, $5.98. 


y 
i] and carefully 
finished. Appropriate 
for men of all ages. 
Slightly form -fittin, 
coat with newest rol- 


larless vest. SIZES: 
84 to 44 chest; 80 to 44 
waist; 30 to 44 inseam. 


Siay Y on only 
A National 
Institution 


This business, established 


ith 
chase."Remember we take 


We 


a0, has become a National Institu- 
tion, serving more than 2}4-million 


Money-Back 
SORE ROE BAP Boro cr ee 


all delivery charges right to 
door regardiess where you 


PHILIPSBORNS 


DEPARTMENT 




































8X14010X 
\ All-Silk 


















82 years 







_ iv Send Coupon 
TO-DAY! 





147 CHICAGO 








free, 





PHILIPSBORN’S—Dept. 147, Chicago 
Please send 312-page Style and Shopping Guide for Fall and Winter 


ee eREOEEECTOCOOCOOSOOOOSOO Or 


rreeer sere reeeeeeeamaeee 
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this edition is the finest we hav 


turist: 
Don’t wait until the supply is exhausted. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE Make sure of your free copy of Philipsborn’s 


ing Guid mailing the above coupon at once. As 
ac msaharg- Say Shcogc A e ever issued and will be in great demand. 









Have You Seen 







How this test beautifies the teeth? 


Millions of people have accepted 
this offer—have made this ten-day 
test. They have found a way to 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 

We urge you to do likewise. Watch 
how your teeth improve. -Learn what 
this new method means to you and 


yours. 
Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a film. By 
that viscous film you feel. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. Old ways of brushing do not 
end it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It mars the beauty 
of millions. But it also is the cause 
of most tooth troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

It forms a breeding place for germs. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Very few people who 
brush teeth daily escape these film- 
caused troubles. 


How to fight it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found ways to fight that film. Au- 
thorities have amply proved those 


PAT.OFF. 


Pepsadéent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. ed by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All Srussiets sup- 
ply the large tubes. 


Only one tube to a family 


methods. Leading dentists every- 
where now advise their daily use. 


They are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And other most 
important factors are included with 
them. 

New protections 

Pepsodent combats the film in two 


effective ways. It also aids Nature 
in ways considered essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow — 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the ‘saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


Twice a day, Pepsodent is bringing 
millions these much-desired effects. 


The test is free 


Simply mail the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence o 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Watch the other good effects. 


You will realize then that this way 
means’a new era in teeth cleaning. 
And we think you will adopt it. Send 
coupon now, 





10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept.42, 1104S Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
i 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Letters, Riddles and Fun for All 














Doll Clothes Patterns 


The pattern-man came to see us 
to-day and he brought with him the 
doll clothes patterns that he prom- 
ised to make for the little girls who 
read this page. We only asked him 
to make a dress, but you can see by 
the picture that he has made several 
undergarments and a bonnet, too. 

These clothes are very easy to 
make. Maybe you will need to have 
Mother help you cut them out, but 
you can do the sewing yourself. The 
dress has kimono sleeves; after it is 
cut out all you have to do Its to sew 
up the two side seams, hem the skirt, 
put a little beading around the neck— 

















What is It? 


It has four legs and is a jitt, 
a@ foot long. It is fat and aw 
when it walks. Its color ip ™ 
brown above and redish-brown } 
It eats vegetables of many , 
Sometimes it eats vegetables that 
farmer does not want it to 
is most often found in woody 
open fields. It is not often seen 
houses. It is afraid of dogs, It 
nearly all winter. Some People 
it is a weather prophet and 4 
ean tell whether there wil! be 
early spring or a late one. g 
people think it is good to ca 
often has two entrances to its } 










































































































Just Like a Real Baby’s Clothes 


and the dress is finished! You can 
sew the sleeves into wtist band if 
you want to, but some very stylish 
dolls have their sleeves edged with 
beading like that at the neck. Run 
colored ribbon through the beading 
and tie it at the neck and wrists. 


How to Get the Patterns 

Before sending for these patterns 
stand your dolly on the table and 
with a ruler find out how tall she is. 
measure from the table to the top 
of her head. If she is 12 inches high, 
theh she would need a size 12 dress; 
if she is 14 inches high, she would 
if she is 16 
inches high, she would need a size 16 
dress has kimona sleeves after it is 
in sizes, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, and 22. 
After you have measured your doll, 
write on a piece of paper these words: 
(Put size here) 

Please send me No. 9830 size........ . 


B BVO Be dc tie boc cctdceeecs neoucceoe 
(town, street or R.F.D.) (county) (state) 

Pin 6 two cent stamps to this paper 
and mail it to The Young Folks Edi- 
tor, American Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. If 
you write your name and address very 
plainly and give the size, you will 
receive your pattern in about 10 days. 


MORE RIDDDES 
1 
There was a girl in our town, 
Silk and satin was her gown, 
Silk and satin, gold and velvet, 
Guess her name—three times 
told it. 


I’ve 


2 
Up hill spare me, 
Down hill *ware me, 
On level ground spare me not, 
And in the stable forget me not. 
The answers to these riddles will be 
given in the September 10th issue of 


this paper. 





; Couldn’t Be Done 
In Baltimore the driver of yen 
small motor car speeded out of a cross 
street and struck a street car squarely 


in the middle. The car conductor got 
off to investigate and collect evidence 


for his official report. 


“Say!” he exclaimed to the motorist, 
“Don’t you know that you can’t run 
under my car with your top up?” 


———Eeg 
A cheerful temper joined with inno- 
cence will make beauty attractive, 
knowledge delightful ang wit good 
natured.— Addison. 





People who talk much say nothing. 


s : 


and often surprises those who 
hunting it by running out of 
back door while they are waiting 
the fromt door. 


Young Folk’s Letter 


Enjoys Boys’ and Girls’ Page 
I live on a farm of 82 acres ast 
have 3 horses, 3 pigs, 2 cows, . 
chickens and 4 ducks. We alsoh ave 
a pet dog, 2 hounds and a fox. | 135 
8 years old. I go to school. Iam 
the 3rd grade. We take the 
ican Ariculturist and I enjoy read 
the boys’ and girls’ page.—(Vé 
Dickey, Pennsylvania. 


Has a Playhouse 
I am a country girl 9 years 
I was born on the last of Septem 
I received the doll and am ¥ 
much delighted with it and thank 
very much. I named her Clara 
Agriculturist. I have a sister wh SH 
11 years old. She has one play-h and 
and I have the other. Mine }h 
upstaits to it. We go up wi 
step ladder. My sister and ! § 
out there one night. We have 
cows and 4 horses. We have ele 
lights. We churn, wash, sweep 
pump water with electricity. We 
11 little pigs and 2 hogs. Mys 
and I have 2 pet rabbits.—[K 
Gackenbach, Pennsylvania. 
Everyone Takes the Paper 
I'received my doll the 29th of 
just a week from the day that 
sent in the order. I think that 
is just lovely. I named her Alice 
was not hard to get the subsc 
for it, only for one reason a8 
one takes the paper around here 
it wag hard to find even any oe 
Was not subscribed ahead for 0 
two years.—[Lillian Wangerih 
York. 
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Dolls Name is Betty 
I received the doll and was 
much pleased with it. I n# 
I read the boys’ and 

page of your paper and I 
things about the little girl 
stairs. I would like to know © 
her too.—[Ethel Getman, Ne¥ 


Easy to Get the Dod» 

I received my dolly and I 
very much. I have named he? 
thy Jane. She is the Dp to 
ever had. She was so easy 
I only spent two hours 
My father 

































Live Stock Market 









a 
TIONS FOR OFFERINGS 
* OT RED WITH ONE Ie AGO 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
$10.75 $17.50 $9.75 $15.40 $5.20 $8.25 
9.25 17.00 11.00 16.75 5.00 89.00 
10.50 15.75 10.50 16.50 4.50 69.00 
9.50 15.50 10.75 1640 5.25 9.25 
City &75 16.65 9.80 15.10 «=5.25 7.75 


New York, good to prime steers 
dull and lower. Ordinary to 
ice gTass fed steers brought $6@ 
5 p 100 lbs with a few prime dry 
















| & little seers up to 9.50. Common to 
nd aw N Y state bulls sold at 3@4.25, 
r in gre in to fair heifers 3.75@6.75, 
brown } mon to choice state cows 1.25@ 





One group of Va dry-fed steers 
‘ning 1300 Ibs average, brought 
One lot of W Va steers weigh- 
1968 Ibs average, 9.25, another 
of western steers weighing 1114 


many 


bles that 
t to eat 










ogs. It 
> People 
and th 






50. 
Veal calves sold actiyely and steady 
» common to prime veals $8.50@ 














an Agriculturist, September 3, 1921 
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The sheep mkt was slow and barely 
steady with ewe sheep $2.50@5 p 100 
Ibs, culls 1.50@2, common to strictly 
prime lambs 7.50@13.00. One group 
of Pa lambs weighing 63 Ibs average, 
brought 10 p 100 Ibs, a group of Ohio 
lambs weighing 65 lbs average, 12 
another lot of N Y state lambs weigh- 
ing 70 Ibs, 12. 


All Guernsey Breeders Join 

Every pure bred Guernsey breeder 
in. Onondaga county, N. Y., has 
joined the federal accredited herd 
plan, according to an announcement 
made by Farm Bureau Manager R. E. 
Deuel. All but three of these herds 
have been tested and it is expected 
that Dr. George Derrick, county veter- 
inarian, will have completed these 
tests before September 1. Approxi- 
mately 100 breeders in the county have 
joined the accredited herd campaign. 
They own more than 3,000 cattle. 
About 75 herds have been tested at 





















Will be p 100, culls 7@8, grassers 3@4, 1 t t 
Ene SS BOAT. Ons Sieber tat tak rai Sackes whee 
tages 1, anotner Tot welghing 161 $4 cattle were examined shows 113 
erage, 13.50. 2 “ 
emit on hows was slightly lower {he, Campaign io eradicate tubercu: 
in i $11 p 100 Ibs, ae ca which were given the first test had 
5, roughs 7@7. 50. eee ei ee new herds were 
CATTLE BREEDERS 
Treesdale Farms, Mars, Pa. 
(Mr. J. C. Trees, Owner) 
announce the absolute dispersal sale of their select herd 
of 
S ho 
ete Tuesday, Sept. 13th, 1921 
> waiting 
“ The herd is headed by 
etter 
is? Pag APOLLO OF RICH NECK 27937 
: al ason of Lavanton 11611 (A. R.), whose eight A. R. daughters 
re also h average 632 Ibs fat; and Bloomfield Pandora 20760 (A. R. 
i L 1354) dam of three A. R. daughters, two of them Class 
the Leaders 
o{Ve Among the females to be sold are: 
. GALA OF WESTON 44093. 760.84 Ibs fat 
year IMP. DORADALE OF PLEINMONT 94340 611.45 Ibs. fat 
) am Wa mp. BETSEY V. OF THE PONCHEZ 114995. 60895 
i thank Ibs fat 
Clara = 
ister “ SHAMROCK’S WANDA 52720. 510.87 Ibs fat 
ee a ed nine other A. R. cows and their progeny, mostly sired by 
up witi Golden Nassau of Pencoyd 29103 and Apollo of Rich Neck 
nd I 27937 
fo have 









Pane LEANDER F. HERRICK 
Sale Manager | 
405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
ny one — 
POULTRY BREEDERS AUCTIONEERS 





U. S. Federal Accredited Herd 6737 


For catalogue address: 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 


True Dual Purpose type. The kind that will 
pay their way: both as ine and dairy cattle. 

A bull from such a herd will be a good in- 
jy whether you have grade or pure bred 
cattle. 


DONALD WOODWARD FARM, 
C. J. Hudsen, Manager Le Roy, N. Y. 














MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 

For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 





HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


20 heifers past 1 year old $190; 
10 two year old springers $e: 
10 close op od ( 


heifers on request. 
to 6 months old 


5 grade 
grade heifer calves 


Tully, N. Y. 


up; 
own price; 


JOHN C. REAGAN, - . ° 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 








FOR SALE 
9 Ruvstond Wolstein Ox 6 from our 36-Ib. 
sire, 3 from a son of yf thas sire. ses from 2 
to 7 month. Hy? Aya articulars write 


$50 © 
IDEAL DAIRY FA 


St. Lawrence Co. Santen, New Yerk 








GRADE HOLSTEINS 


25 cows that are just fresh and milking 40 to 
60 ~. daily; 50 close springers that will weigh 
‘om 1100 Ibs. to 1400 lbs. each; 100 cows due to 
freshen this Fall. These are the finest indi- 
viduals obtainable and our guarantee goes with 
them. We invite you to see our stock. Compare 
quality and prices before you purchase. Wire 
at our expense and we will meet you at the train. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Sprin 


le F 
Telephone 116 or 1476 


Cortland, N. Y. 














Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Bull Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from Aeavy producing 

dams that assure reproduction of profitable 

dairy cows. 

UPLAND FARMS, INC., {IPSWICH, MASS 
F. P. Frazier, & Son, Props. 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion bleod? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. Fn Reasonable Prices. 


RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 














We 
= ’. extra lar e, well, marked, heavy 
grade ins. ‘ows due to freshen in "0" days. 
B. tested 60 days. Retest can be arranged for. 


1. T. & C. A. WELCH, 


25 South ef Utica. West Edmeston, N.Y; 





———ee —? 
READY FOR SERVICE 

Here is a yearling bull ready to take his | place 
at the head of a good herd. 
he best known eons of King 
ons. m is by a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alacatra, which combines in the closest degree 

all the great foundation bulls. 
6. @G. BURLINGAME, 
_. Cazenevia, N. Y. 


SWINE BREEDERS 





SHADY SIDE BERKSHISES 


Get the blood that always wins. Pigs 3 months 
old $20 each. Bred Sows $75. We ship C. O. D. 


e before you pay. 

Elmer G. Fisher, S. S. Hord Hamilton, New York 
———— ain 

All ages for cule. 


Be Guernsey Cattle. 
Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., Box A. Pa. 





over a pound a day 
Free circular and 











HIGHLAND FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Will sell 30 choice heifers from Advanced Regis- 
ter stock at attractive prices. All home bred. 
Many by Imported Baron’s Best of Bargenoch. 


Highland Farm, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 














AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; will 
be priced right for quick sale. Herd under 
Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 
WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 


First Check $150 


4 Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 4, 1921; ite. 
ght, , sired by King Seg ; 

Dam 484.2 mii: 
tasted recently. 
-, and guar- 








sam, butter at 4 
Registered, ‘ransferred, “crated, . 0. 
anteed or money refunded. 

Phoenix, 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, N. Y. 





HEIFER CALF—Born Jan. 26th, 
Premier Glista Netherland, No. 271737, 
of Glista Ernestine, the Cornell cow 
=> records, be -9 Ibs. milk 
butter in 7 days; 
His dam, Netherland 
milk, 28.4 lbs. butter 
F. ke Felecia. 


1921. Sire, 
from a son 
with seven 
and 35.97 


of ‘calf, Aaggie 
‘She by Wellslan Sir 

m has an A. R. -% 
record 1 28.81 lbs. butter 7 
days; 113.66 butter 30 days. This calf is about halt 


white, nicely marked, well grown and will give you 


some Glista blood at a reasonable figure. ice 
150.00 etred and crated. BRAD- 
EY F tlea, N. Y. 








- _ ~~ H ye 

Two heifers and a bull, 6 to 8 mouths old, well 

bred, good individuals. Crated, registered and 
00.00. Do 1 


transferred for not let this oppor- 
tunity pass. Order today. 














MEAD-SIDE FARMS 
MEADVILLE, PA. 



















E. M. Jr. 















ety White Rock, 8. C. W. Leghorn, An- LIVE STOCK AUCTION 

1 Chicks in Season. Tlustrated NVILLE, CONN. 

r HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. J. Sales —" Send for references. 
= SHEEP BREEDERS 

“now — 

New FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE RAMS 








































this season ate exceptional bargains, sired wv 
show Tam. All pens on @ 


















“Don't the Sheep. ha 
it. FP for sale. Please write me. for 


RS. DAVIS, CHILE STATION, WN. Y. 








DORSET RAMS 


Ree Pegeties one rem lamake for 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, xen You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers 
size, t and prestige. We — ii (bull 
and hetfer) mated to line breed at 0 to 
$300 pair. rite us. 


FOR SALE 


Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 9th. An excellent 
individual and a proven site. 


MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 











SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES. 


The Improved Type—Blocky, straight, well- 

covered bodies, good caps. Pre-war prices. 
Shipment guaranteed as described by cor- 
respondence. 


DR. S. F. eney. 





LOCUST LAWN FARM 
FINE REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
1 strong, vigorous, smooth service boar, $40.00; 3 
excellent gilts bred for September farrows, $40.00 
each; selected spring pigs both sexes. 
W. F. McSPARRAN, Furniss, Pa. 





FOWLER’S HAMPSHIRES 
Boars, bred sows, pigs, get our 
literature and payment 

T FOWLER F 
Box 


Macungie, Pa. 
BLUE HOGS 


Fe are large, growthy and prolific. Actually blue 

in color. Very attractive. Greatest show L., in 

America. Write for booklet. Mention this pa 

THE BLUE HOG BREEDING Co., Wilmington, Mass. 
HERD OF 


SMITHSON—, ARGE TY pe — BERKSHIRES 


The Home of SYMBOL. EEn'S MASTERPIECE and 
SMITHSON’S LAUREL’S BEST, the best son of 
the world-known “teen Laurel’s Champion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts berd to these famous boars, 
or —_ September farrow; also spring pigs 
boars. Watch our herd at the big 

*tnis year. For information, inquire _ of 

a. a SMITH & SONS, 


INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Special offering of gilts and tried. sows, safe in 
pig for late summer and fall litters. These are big 














and stretchy. Many of phere from litters of twelve 
to fifteen. Cc. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 
Dundee. N. 





BIG TYPE O. I. C’s. 


Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
jon and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs. at 18 months. 
Winning aed prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
Service open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
Will have 10 y gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
on d oa approval. Write your wants. 

PER McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 


Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have @ splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring me -_ a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars, Priced to scll. 
Trios from ponayny par up. 





Edgemont, Del. Coe., Pa. 
Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 


Delchester eaten 








Hawley’s 
a Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
individually right and best in every respect. 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 


W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 
Batavia New York 


BG; Chester 
Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the Hast. Price $50 each. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


o litters average better than nine pigs, with size. 
and ‘quality. 

















gilts and AR, ares oy pg - oe 
fs lines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaren- 








wea es 


GF. retell, Bennington, Vt 











713 University Block, Syracuse, ". ¥. 





PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 
Bex A, Pa. 


a 


a,» 


a Lt See 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO, 


announce a price smashing sale! 
BUY NOW AT 1913 PRICES!! 


Prices Cut in Half!! BIG REDUCED PRICEs: 
FREIGHT PREPAID | Splendidly equipped camps purchased by us $ & Per , 
Great Lakes Naval Station | Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. 3- | —__.. REEL 


This sale brings you world’s greatest 
d At this potnt we purchased Camp Perry and wantities of lumber and building —— 


roofing — -. al $ — 
rades. uy quickly an era! y. Cam y, two of the government's best | material of ev tion are now being 
hese Pinal are jim prepaid p— ~ 4 training camps. Mark coupon for | sold from this cal ~. ea ait coupon for com- Heavy and Durable! 2 
Illinois, Indiana, hio, lowa, ie — plete today. 
gan and Wieconsin. Ask for freight | Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. | Gerstner Field, Lake C we eee eee se la than 
prepaid prices to other states. Our sale at this point, covers y desefiptioa. Our sale of building material and supplies hearth stee! wire, with 4 point barbs, > in. long, 5 
terial and general supplies of every ption. | from this point is now progressing. Mail D. apart. } paced 
§ Paint: siding per square Mark coupon for complete list coupon for complete list without fail. 2 ase Values Ever Offoreg 
cher Setertng pate 
me guewt {t., “in nd Pat 


@ Ne. ng= Recenatoned corrugated entventeed 
Painted Corrugated Sheets 
: - Se geyreppeyr ory painted ote: onsets GO OD LUM sa s. $ 1 4. 00 
® Rubber Roofing Per Roll $1.00 F seers sl het of solentid Fate fe pon gn cok of the sovarnment serps abore, wees 


' pn a, TRols contain 108 sa ‘Ti fnetodune:nalis your lumber bills for money saving we ere are some of the big — 
; . $1.00 


4 and cement, per roll. 
: Wall Board Per Square $3.00 
oard tor portinees 


B No. NA-4—Splendid new wal 
ng, per square... 
B SAMPLES ON REQUEST—Get full particulars of 

our complete line of reefing bargains—siate coated 
B shingles, rawhide and gold medal reefing, material, 


@ shingles, etc. 
Famous Watts Corn Shellers 


World’s 
G Deep Cut Prices Now! 
$5 You can now buy, and own a wertd’s best corn 
iberal terms, 


sheller at big reduced prices. Most li 
30 day free trial, and a guarantee of itive last- 
ing satisfaction. Order now. from t page, or 
mail coupon for full partic today. 

‘Watts No. 1—$30.00 # reputable gas engine of equal power. 
No. NA-8—For the man who shells corn for his own purchase recently makes this remarkable offer possible. 
use, capacity 50 to 75 bu. per hour, with a 3 H.P. engine. _ JEasy, Time Payments” 

Watts No. 4—$65.00 ’ Buy on on your own “terms. “ we wit arrange to extend : 
No. NA-3—With cleaning system, cobb stacker, ang} &e tan te wy Re ~g- x ele Detai 

“ A your tractor is 

stain elevator. a this machine, you can shell for your- bein prepare ter Ghipenent. 

Watts No. 7—$266.00 { JA Double Guarantee 


4] With eac n Tractor, 

Neo. NA-10—With standard equipment, “including Wien each Als, Scenery be S cuameenee "whic 
wagon box, gale elevator, cob stacker, type “R” feeder] you of sutisfaction, a4 Allis Chalmers guarantee. 

bushels per hour, with a 4 to 6 H.P on steel trucks: capacity 200 bushels per hour. which protects you forever against defects in mate materia! 

Engine. Sale price, complete 3% cash discount allowed, it ordered direct from this ad, =! and workmanship 


rand New Building Material 


Shipped Right From Chicago Plant 
CUOIPE OF 28 ren Guaranteed EASY-BUILT READY-CUT Houses! 


Buys the Material 
$748 to Build This Fine 


4 Room Cottage with Porch 


First class material throughout—everything 

furnished direct from our big stock of lumber and bbild- 

ing material, here at Chicago. If you are handy with a 

. NA- saw, hammer and level, you can build it yourself. Now 

ranteed is —— to eC ry a age sizes 

No. NA-18. Guaranteed barn paint. red. yellow or line system. to select from. Mall coupon tor tree of -house 
omaree®, a per gallon, freight.prepaid .. .. . 1.40 § $1500.00, now $748, plans now. 


Green slate or-red. per gallon $3.70 LUMBER--DOORS~WINDOWS--MILLWORK 





Thousand 
Feet B.M. 


12 light SRE 


Ne. NA-7—Galvanized wire, smooth, 
stock. = io Ton a gause. continuous eneths:. Sea 


about 1 , eae nae 





| Sale Price 3OO 
+ You Save More ¢ Than Haif!\ Le 


This is your one big chance to own a famous Allis 
Chalmers Farm ‘Tractor. is 


Excellent Construction 


Allis Chalmers 10-18 H. P. Farm Tractors. arebuilt 
“| give best servicewinder most severe conditions. 
ivé you | strong, eo a = pulll Be. 
assures | harrows, bi 
work, taking 
for its weig’ 
ma 


Watts No. 4-A Corn Shelier. No. NA-11. 
This is the famous Watts No. 4-A Corn Sheller, 
fitted complete with cleaning system, cob 
stacker, grain elevator and automate feeder as 
shown, a splencid outfit—capacity 75 to 125 


low 
¢.—will do all kinds 
ti hovers: aces ba 
ly access 
efMciency combined. < 


the oF o 





Cream Separators! 


Low Prices! Easy Terms! 


375 Ibs. 
per hour 


FREE TRIAL! 


Our famous Cream Separators, 
have made a wonderful record in 
all sizes—all seasons of the year 
in all partsof the country. patent- 

exclusive improvements 
everywhere. 


Fully Guaranteed . 


pe y guaranteed to givecomplete 
and lasting satisfaction. 
Sue Cap'y ibs. 


FREIGHT PREPAID! 
Ohio, towa, Mich., and 
won't peel, Stiter, 
fade, or rub off. White black and 
twenty-six non-fading colors. Put up : 
in containers of one to fifty gallons. = = 
No. NA-17. Per gal. freight prepaid $2.08 C3 


=s Guaranteed Barn Paint 


Best formula, 


Wi 


\5= 
era 
aed / 





Ford Power 
Attachment! 


Ne. NA-19. Quickly and 

easily gl Ford auto- 

No tools necessary. O; ig 75 

chine from one to 15 H. P. hilsteel, "$15.75 


ce ing. bn. x5in. 

inca scmmnial 
bevel siding, standard len 

per 100 ft. 32.56 
Deep tes. cme | & 
3% ttern 106, 


ft. $3.66 
Oregon fir, 


and windows. was 
No. NA-25. 2,3 
2, panel 


lear fir doors 1 
Stee 2 ft. x6 ft. to3 ft. x7 fe 
Priced from $2.71 to $4.49 


Ste. 0-86. Specie) front and 
inside doors. from $2.28 
to $15.00. ig values, ask for 
bargain list. 


RARQOES--Onr patented 


oo so coparepees oy 
ot lg rocttnes vaedy easter, Eeeeraieend 


tee pte etn. 
3 ger cont diecount silewed Wf cash is sent Folly guaranteed in every 
respect, 


folly guaranteed. Price. 
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BING! 


CLOSET 


ss FU np get 
ou RIK 
Casing 85 is 
Re-Circulating System! 


We offer the world’s best pipeless furnace 
proposition. Splendid single register heat- fq 
ing system, quickly and easily installed. Designed [} 
to re-circulate the air from yout living rooms; made 
with double galvanized casing. Cast iron construction 
throughout. When deciding upon the size of your ie 
furnace, we recommend adding 25% to the cubical 
contents of your building. Our Sare g 
to — you fully, 
Olam. Fire Pot 


Bathtub $27.50 


wm 
ae 
= 
= 
S&S 
= 
canoe 
+. 
late ad 


COMPLETE 


$1500 


pears Best Material at Low Prices!! 
Be ah $29 A rough pencil sketch of your home, showing 
peresigin on. size of roams, height of ceiling, number and 
ne. and 30 ‘in, size of doors and windows, is all that we need 

e in each to estimate a heating plant for your building, 
that will give you greatest comfort—efficient 
and economical service. 


Steam—Hot Water -Warm Air! 
Our big complete stock of all material ired 
for the installation of a steam, 


Ne mest, Whi 


No. NA-20. Consists uf best 








No. NA-23. 
Closet? ‘outfits in- 
eluding white 
vitreous 4 
tan 


@ air chamber—back outlet to 
@ pump water to floors above. 
a t iron porcelain enameled 
o sink with nickel plated strain- 
er, and 144 in. lead **P”’ trap. 
@ Sink brackets, _ oathit com- 
plete $15 


nan2e 
NA-25 





























HOG FENCE 





VANIZED 
Ad $42 Wonderful veiucs in our tig stocks. & 
eu — fe 
HARRIS 1S BRCS. CO., Chicago svings, i Tim. Bloe ae, 
YS 


Check the squares below. to show which items 


- = peaeas 
Be. 14-20. Strong non troughs for ees 





and material you are interested in, and we will send 


you the proper literature (ree. and postpaid. 


Dp feed 
sheep and cattle. E Heawy stock 12 in. wide 
1 lon $1. ass 





Wire Nails $975 
wena $228 











No. NA-31. Special barbed 
bottom galvanized hog fenc- 
ing made of No. 11 top Wire 
and No. 14 intermediate line 
and stay wires. Stays spaced 
6 inches apart. Space between 
line wires from. bettom up- 
wards are: 3, 


netting from the 


Government brings best poul- 


try netting offered to you at 
big price reductions. Made of 

gauge wire in two mp eee. 
Bales contain 150 lineal 


> CHEMICAL 
INDOOR TO! 
382 


4, 4%. 
and 6 inches. 100 rods weig 
425 pounds. 


26 inches high, rod 
32 inches high, rod. . 


CEULIG PLVL TY ce we eas 


30. New wire nails. All 





No. NA-32. 3% inches high. 
$3. 

















DS BORE Rececce cocceccceccs conesncanasncecocsogeeses 
If you do not wish to tear this page, drop us @ 
. postal card explaining your wants. 











